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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.@——— 


RESIDENT CASTRO has signified his readiness to sub- 

mit the dispute between Venezuela and the Powers to 
the decision of the Hague Tribunal. This marks a real step in 
advance, for although at the time of writing it is not 
quite clear whether President Castro has consented to the 
conditions antecedent to arbitration, there is good reason to 
suppose that this difficulty will be satisfactorily adjusted. 
The announcement of the retirement of Dr. von Holleben, 
the German Ambassador at Washington, may be also noted 
in this context, as an event calculated to promote more 
amicable relations between the Old World and the New. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle sends to 
Monday’s paper some very significant extracts from an article 
in the Vossische Zeitung ,dealing with the Monroe doctrine,— 
an article which he says expresses the general feeling of anti- 
pathy to that doctrine which is felt throughout all classes in 
Germany. The Vossische Zeitung declares that Germany has 
never recognised the Monroe doctrine. It believes also that Ger- 
many never will recognise it. “ President Monroe’s Message,” 
it says, “is obsolete as far as it is at all tangible. The South 
American States have not recognised it. The Monroe 
doctrine belongs to the region of ‘Conjectural’ politics. 
It is neither the duty of Germany to recognise it nor to 
dispute it. South American Republics are regarded here as 
sovereign States, and as such they must pay their debts. Ger- 
many will enforce her demands suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 
Reuter’s Agency, also, declares that “the vexation felt at the 
delay in settling the Venezuelan question finds expression in 
various journals, which all inveigh against the Monroe 
doctrine.” 


Considering how greatly German newspapers are influenced 
in their comments on foreign affairs by the information and 
the hints given them from official quarters, this outburst of 
annoyance with the Monroe doctrine is not a little surprising. 
One would have imagined that at the present juncture 
the word would have been passed to the Press to keep 
silent on a matter in regard to which American opinion is 
so sensitive. If the Berlin Government have not prevented 
such criticism because they think it wholesome for the 
Americans to know what German opinion really is on this 
subject, they are making a great miscalculation. Official 
denials of any hostile intentions in regard to the doctrine 
will have very little effect in the United States when taken in 
conjunction with a popular newspaper campaign against the 
doctrine. If, when the immediate incident is closed, the 
American people are left with the belief that Germany 
definitely refuses to admit the validity of the Monroe doctrine, 
it will be impossible to persuade them henceforth that Ger- 











desired by Germany. The fact is that, however regarded, 
“the Venezuelan mess” has proved bad policy for Germany. 
She must either emerge from it frankly admitting the Monroe 
doctrine, or else incur the open suspicion of the American 
people. . 


The Senatorial elections held in France last week have 
resulted in a net gain of thirteen seats for the Government. 
This is good news for France, and it is still better to read 
that the Nationalists have been worsted in almost all the 
Departments. Their sole success of any importance is the 
election of M. Andrieux, ex-Boulangist and ex-Prefect of 
Police. That a Radical Government should thus find its 
strongest support in a body chosen by indirect election is a 
very curious and interesting fact. We take it to mean that 
the sober, thinking middle-class men, who have almost all of 
them a stake in the country—that is no unfair description of 
the members of the Conseils-Généraux, who elect the Senate 
—believe that what France now most needs is to have 
stability given to the Republic. This stability will, they 
think, be best secured by opposing the Nationalists, and keep- 
ing in power those—i.e., the present Ministry—who are most 
strenuous and sincere in their opposition to that dangerous 
party. All friends of France should rejoice in the fact. The 
Ministry has its faults, but it is composed of men who are 
loyal to the Republic, and who desire, while maintaining it, to 
avoid both revolution and militarism. 





A Reuter’s telegram from St. Petersburg dated January 4th 
gives some significant comments made by the Novoe Vremya 
in regard tothe Alliance with Germany and its bearing on the 
situation in the Persian Gulf. The Novoe Vremya says that 
there is no reason why Russia and Britain should not come to 
an understanding, “ unless, indeed, the British have decided to 
remain for ever the satellites of Germany, and henceforth to 
look at everything through German spectacles.” That is 
exactly the kind of spirit in which our Alliance with Germany 
was sure to be received in Russia. One of the penalties of a 
German alliance is hostility from the two Powers most capable 
of injuring us,—Russia and France. Germany dreads, above 
all things, our coming to an understanding with those Powers 
and with the United States, and it was the hope of estranging 
them and us which no doubt chiefly influenced her action in 
regard to the Venezuelan affair. But though Germany wants 
us to quarrel with Russia, she has no desire to do so herself, and 
therefore entirely refuses to join with us in our protest against 
the passage of Russian vessels of war through the Dardanelles. 
Incidentally, however, we may be glad that Germany will not 
support us, for why we of all Powers should rush in to stand 
in Russia’s path in this connection it is most difficult to see. 
If Russian ships come through the Dardanelles they are at 
once vulnerable. 


The conclusion of the Ausgleich, or Austro-Hungarian com- 
promise, was announced by M. Szell, the Hungarian Premier, 
at Buda Pest on New Year’s Day. “I come,” he said, “fresh 
from the fray with the dust of battle still clinging to me. The 
great struggle was brought to a close only a few hours ago. 
In this conflict, however, there is neither victory nor defeat.” 
What was really victorious was “the idea that two States 
united like Austria and Hungary by a common ruler and by 
other indissoluble%ties, are acting correctly in striving also to 
maintain a community of economic interests by coming to an 
understanding with due regard for their mutual interests, and 
by seeking an equitable adjustment of these interests.” 
Details of the agreement are yet wanting, but a general sense 
of relief is inspired by an announcement which, in view of the 
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difficulties to be overcome and the vehemence with which the 
conflicting claims were pressed, was anything but a foregone 
conclusion. 


President Roosevelt has caused a great deal of ill-feeling in 
the Southern States first by appointing a negro postmistress, 
and then by naming an educated negro, Dr. Crum, as 
Collector of Customs at Charlestown. The Senate will have, 
of course, to confirm the appointment; but whether they 
do or not, the President, with his usual straightforwardness 
and candour, has raised an issue of vast importance. He 
contends that he will not refuse to appoint to Federal offices 
men and women otherwise competent merely because they are 
negroes. The President makes no claim to equalise the 
black with the white, and is probably very far from thinking 
that racial differences are, or can be, obliterated; but he 
refuses, as it were, to slam the door irrevocably in the face of 
the negro citizens, however well educated and respectable, and 
to give them no place whatever in the national life. This is, of 
course, an entirely different position from that which the 
Southern newspapers, whether wantonly or ignorantly, attri- 
bute to him. Probably their threats of lynching negroes 
appointed to Federal offices are only bluff, but the temper of 
the South over the question is distinctly an ugly one. In our 
view, the President’s action is entirely justifiable. We do not 
think it possible to regard the two races as on an equality, but 
because one would not marry one’s daughter to a negro, one 
need not deny him justice and fair dealing. And it is fair 
that a certain proportion of negroes fit for office should be 
given office, and not be absolutely excluded from every part of 
the Administration. 





One of the last of the Delhi ceremonials was perhaps the 
most striking of all, as it was certainly that of best omen. It 
consisted in an act of worship performed by the representa- 
tives of the Sikh religion which brings them into special touch 
with the British rule in India. Two hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru of the Sikhs, was put 
to death by the great Mogul, Aurungzebe. The Emperor 
wished to force the Guru (Saint) to become a Mahommedan, 
and when his efforts failed, accused him of raising his 
eyes from the prison walls to look at the Imperial zenana. 
The holy man replied to the Emperor that he had not 
logked at the forbidden windows, “ but far beyond them 
into the mist, whence I saw armies of a fair-haired 
race pouring forth from beyond the seas who shall 
tear down thy purdahs and overthrow thy Empire.” On 
the morrow the Guru was executed; but since the final 
overthrow of the Sikhs by the British, and then of the Delhi 
dynasty by the aid of the Sikhs, the Sikhs have come to 
regard Teg Bahadur as a man of peculiar sanctity, and his 
prophecy as creating a special tie between them and the British. 
Hence the Sikhs assembled at Delhi went on Tuesday 
to the shrine of Teg Bahadur, and led by the Rajah of 
Nabha, worshipped at the tomb of the prophet and martyr, 
and there renewed their oaths of fealty to their British 
Emperor-King. We do not doubt the loyalty of the majority 
of Mahommedans and Hindoos, but the unbounded loyalty of 
the whole of the men of the Sikh religion is a fact of very 
deep importance and significance, 


Among the other functions which succeeded the Durbar at 
Delhi was one of almost startling originality. Major Dunlop 
Smith, an officer in the Political Department with a gift for 
the management of native Princes, induced thirty-six of them 
to bring up the “ processions,” some of them centuries old, 
with which on rare occasions they delight their subjects, and 
on Wednesday the whole were paraded before the Viceroy, 
making a show a mile long, almost more wonderful than that 
of the triumphal entrance into Delhi. Some of the retinues 
recalled the tournaments of mediaeval Europe, groups of 
“knights” in chain-mail passing on splendid horses, or in the 
case of Bikaner on swift camels; but in others the instinc- 
tive love of the gorgeously grotesque which has never died out 
in India had the fullest play. A detachment from Baroda 
—we were wrong last week in believing the telegram 
which said that the Gaikwar and Holkar were too sick to 
be present—guarded two cannon, one of gold and one 
of silver, drawn by oxen with gilt horns and body-cloths of 


a 
their howdahs of rare design, one being a gold couch, ang 
their attendants in blazing liveries. The Rao of Cutch 
“Lord of the Inner Sea,” sent banners with his device of : 
goldfish and Neptune’s trident, attended by elephants and 
guards all clothed in yellow, and men on the 15 ft. stilts 
used in the marshes of his sea-threatened province, of which 
a large section covered with villages and temples was oncg 
suddenly submerged. The Prince of Rewah brought up a weird 
array of troops in varied colours surrounding a ‘‘ Noah’s Ark” 
in gold, and litters, of which one took the shape of a golden tiger, 
Datia, the leading chief in Bundelcund, showed an elephant 
whose howdah is surmounted by a dragon’s head, and another 
all painted red, which reared on its hind-legs to salute the 
Viceroy. On they passed, six thousand of them in all, each sec. 
tion more bizarre than the last, the strange procession ending in 
the strangest display of all, that of the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
who exhibited among his troops two giants eight; feet high, and 
men in goblin masks representing figures from Thibet. Al] 
India, in fact, was there, as India if left to itself would display 
its glories, 


There is to modern Englishmen something of the ridiculous 
in such a scene, and one of the makers of bulletins declares 
that Barnum is outdone; but bulletin-makers rarely know 
history. We English also once loved the brilliantly grotesque, 
It is time, rather than wisdom, which has taken the childlike 
out of our tastes. Nothing in the thirty-six processions 
would have struck the courtiers of Henry VIII. as anything 
but admirable, and the skilled men who arranged the pageants 
in which that able King so delighted would have been over. 
joyed could they have arrayed their showmen in the gold and 
gems which the wealth of Indian Princes enables them to 
accumulate. There is, too, one feature in the scene which 
should of itself arrest all depreciatory criticism. Nothing but 
genuine, hearty goodwill could have induced these Princes, 
many of them as proud as Bourbons, to incur the immense 
expense and trouble of bringing up these cavalcades from the 
furthest ends of a continent to do honour to King Edward's 
Coronation “tamasha.” Such a show is quite unprecedented, 
and could not have been arranged even by Major Dunlop 
Smith’s organising skill without the friendliest co-operation 
of hundreds of the most eminent among Indians. 


At a banquet held at Ladysmith on the night of Friday 
week important speeches were made by Sir H. McCallum 
and Mr. Chamberlain. The former, who dealt with the 
railway question, announced that the Transvaal had decided to 
build a line from Springs vid Ermelo through Swaziland 
down to Delagoa Bay, and urged the national importance of 
diverting this line to the Natal port, Umlatoosi, instead of 
Delagoa Bay, Mr. Chamberlain, after dwelling on the historic 
part played by Ladysmith in the war, laid stress on the need 
for promoting social unity, addressing himself more to the 
Dutch than to the English. There must, he urged, be 
reciprocity, and they must hear nothing more of boycotting 
or of the unpopularity of individuals, whether English or 
Dutch. With regard to the complaints which had been 
brought before him at private conferences, he appealed to his 
hearers to exercise patience and moderation. The day had 
gone by when any one ought to suspect the Mother-country 
of indifference to the claims of her children abroad. For 
himself, he was ready to consider well-founded grievances, 
but it would be a bad day for the Empire when people con- 
sidered loyalty as an item in a ledger account. As regards 
receipts given by British officers the payment of which had 
been delayed through misapprehension, he made the announce- 
ment that all bond-fide recipients of such notes would be paid 
in full, except only in the case of those who had subsequently 
rendered assistance to the enemy. Lastly, he announced that 
the services rendered by natives during the war as scouts, 
despatch-riders, &c., were to be formally recognised by the 
bestowal of medals. “The principle that must always be 
maintained,” added Mr. Chamberlain, “was that no man who 
served the British Government or Empire should be for- 
gotten.” 


At Pretoria on Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain was entertained 
ata banquet attended by Lord Milner, Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Sir Neville Lyttelton, and Generals Botha and Delarey. A 





cloth-of-gold. Holkar’s magnificent elephants followed with 


controversial tone was introduced into the speeches by Mr. 
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Greenlees, who expressed his desire for Crown Colony govern- 
ment “with a little less Crown and a little more Colony,” 
and a larger Legislative Council with deliberations in public; 
and Mr. Chamberlain not unnaturally owned to some em- 
parrassment in being thus prematurely challenged to make a 
detailed statement as to the conclusions he had arrived at. 
Confining himself, therefore, to a general consideration of prin- 
ciple and policy, Mr. Chamberlain emphasised the necessity of 
conciliation, but only in so farasitled to union. Not merely the 
alliance, but the fusion of the two white races was what every 
Briton must aim at, Finally, as regards the question of the 
Transvaal’s contribution, which he proposed to discuss with 
representatives of all classes, Mr. Chamberlain made two 
important declarations. The burden of taxation would not 
be unduly increased, or prompt and reasonable development 
hampered. The Government wanted nothing from the Trans- 
vaal that it would not willingly give as a self-governing 
Colony. But when the matter was discussed he believed they 
would find there was an overwhelming case in favour of a 
reasonable contribution from the Transvaal towards the war 
cost. Weare glad to find Mr. Chamberlain expressing himself 
in practical accordance with the view already put forward in 
these columns. The whole course of our Colonial history 
proves that a voluntary contribution, not an enforced tribute, 
is the only true solution of the question. 


The excellent impression made by Mr. Chamberlain’s frank 
and courageous speech was maintained by his plain-spoken 
answer to the Boer address presented to him on Thursday. 
Dealing first with the amnesty question, Mr. Chamberlain 
observed that while the Boer leaders had loyally accepted the 
Vereeniging terms, no mention had been made therein of any 
amnesty for the rebels. Here he made the excellent point 
that if they asked for amnesty for the rebels, they must first 
forgive the “ hands-uppers ’—towards whom, we are glad to 
say, General Delarey has already shown a conciliatory spirit 
—who had assisted the British. The exiled burghers would 
not be allowed to return unless they accepted the Vereeniging 
terms, and in regard to the burghers in Europe, each case 
would be considered on its merits. Here Mr. Chamberlain 
made the extremely pertinent suggestion that they should give 
a practical proof of their good faith by accounting for the 
money they had taken to Europe. 


but he explained that the inhabitants wouid get immediate 
citizen rights. Turning to the language question, he said 
that the Government would loyally abide by the terms of the 
settlement, but would promptly consider any alleged grievance. 
Finally, Mr. Chamberlain accepted the Boer invitation to 
visit some of the country districts. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
short, took his stand firmly on the terms of peace, while 
showing a readiness to meet any complaint in a conciliatory 
spirit. That attitude, we are convinced, is the only way to 
inspire confidence and respect in the Boers. 


The Times correspondent at Berlin sends to Thursday’s 
paper the chief figures connected with German finance. They 
may well cause anxiety. It appears that the sum to be handed 
back from the Customs and Excise to the separate States is 
newly three-quarters of a million sterling less than it was 
last year. At the same time, the contributions of the States 
to the Imperial Treasury are already considerably in excess of 
what they receive. The net deficit in the Imperial revenue 
appears to be over £500,000, and something like £2,300,000 
extra will have to be appropriated this year to make up the 
deficit of 1901. Meantime the expenditure on the Army 
and Navy and other services is constantly rising. Simul- 
taneously, discouraging statistics are given as to German 
shipping, which, in spite of the great subsidies given to the 
sensational German lines, does not flourish asa whole. The 
fact is, the old, careful, and even penurious, fiscal system of 
the Germans has now been abandoned for many years. The 
results were at first apparently favourable, but now the re. 
action is being felt, and Protection, subsidies, State inter- 
ference, and direct State action over an enormous commercial 
area are beginning to produce their inevitable results. That 
Germany should suffer economically can, however, be no 
source of satisfaction to us. Any decrease in the wealth of 


the world is sure to injure Britain, as the greatest of com- 
mercial nations, 
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In strong contrast to the figures of Protectionist Germany 
are those of Free-trade Britain. The recent revenue figures 
were most satisfactory, and now the Board of Trade returns 
are seen to be equally pleasant reading. Last February the 
Board of Trade showed that the imports of the country had 
decreased during the preceding year by £836,177, upon a total 
of £522,238,986. Those issued on Wednesday showed that our 
imports increased during 1902 by £6,870,086, upon a total 
of £528,860,284. As toexports, last February’s Report showed 
a falling-off during 1901 of £10,693,107, upon a total of 
£280,498,889. The new Report shows an increase during 1902 
of £3,517,604, upon a total of £283,539,980. The fact that 
prices have not risen, but rather fallen, makes these figures still 
more satisfactory, for it shows that it is the volume of trade 
that has increased, and not merely its money-value. 


In Thursday’s Times Lord Brassey writes a very interesting 
and sensible letter on the subject of the new Admiralty 
scheme. His view is unreservedly favourable. He holds that 
it will get rid of the absurd class distinctions which existed, 
or were supposed to exist, between the different branches of 
the Service, and that the training which all officers will receive 
will be greatly improved. The most important point, how- 
ever, in the letter is the defence of the elasticity secured under 
the new scheme. “All experience goes to show,” he points 
out, “that naval mobilisation will bring vast, nay, almost 
illimitable, demands upon the Admiralty. The aim should 
be to secure, in jthe utmost degree, elasticity of resources. 
In a time of pressure officers trained for executive duties 
in every branch will be of more value than those whose 
training has been limited to the duties of the engine- 
room, or to those of the Marine officer, the navigator, and 
pilet. The executive officer should have training as a 
mechanician. Reciprocally, the Marine officer and the 
engineer are not fully efficient without knowledge of deck 
duties. The plan which the Admiralty has propounded will 
secure that no executive officer will be ignorant of mechanism 
and machinery, while the Marine officer and the engineer will 
no longer go afloat, as they do now, unable to take their part 
as sea and combatant officers.” With this we entirely agree. 
Under the stress of war officers are certain to find themselves 
in all sorts of odd and unexpected positions, and then the 
ability of an executive officer to supervise the engine-room at a 


the greatest possible public service. 





The Newmarket by-election has resulted in the defeat of 
the Government candidate by a majority of 507, the figures 
being: Mr. C. D. Rose (L.), 4,414; Mr. L. Brassey (U.), 3,907; 
Liberal majority, 507. At the election of 1900 the Unionist 
majority was 1,077, but in 1895 it was only 343, and in 1892 the 
Liberal majority was 1,223. Still, the conversion of a Unionist 
majority of 1,077 into a Liberal one of 507, and so the loss of a 
seat, cannot be regarded as a favourable omen for the Govern- 
ment. Many explanations of the defeat have been given, but 
we cannot doubt that the desire of the constituents to mark 
their opinion of the German Alliance affected many votes, 


The Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Randall Davidson, who was 
generally believed to have declined the appointment in 1896 
owing to ill-health, has been raised to the vacant See of 
Canterbury. The appointment, which, if not a foregone con- 
clusion, at least is in accordance with general expectation, is 
good as well as popular. Dr. Davidson is still a young man 
as Archbishops go—he is not yet fifty-five—and is, we are 
glad to believe, in far better health than for many years past. 
Scotch by family, and educated at Oxford, he was in succession 
secretary to Archbishops Tait and Benson, Dean of Windsor, 
and Bishop of Rochester and Winchester. A sound Churchman 
who has profited by his experience gained in every branch of 
clerical work, a true ecclesiastical statesman who will stand 
for moderation and comprehension in Church government, Dr. 
Davidson was specially marked out for the arduous post 
which there is good reason to believe he will fill with the 
sagacity and temperate judgment he has hitherto shown. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEWMARKET ELECTION. 


E have always deprecated the notion of attaching 
too great political importance to by-elections. As 
a rule, it is true that men tend at by-elections to vote on 
local issues and to please themselves, whereas at a General 
Election the thing they chiefly regard is national and party 
policy in the wider sense. It might, indeed, almost be 
said that at by-elections the most popular candidates win, 
at a General Election the most popular cause. No doubt 
these considerations apply to a great extent to the recent 
contest in the Newmarket division; and considered by itself, 
it would not be reasonable to regard it as showing the exist- 
ence at: the present moment of any strong feeling against the 
Government. But though we do not think that Mr. Rose’s 
victory alone would show that the Government had re- 
ceived a grave warning from the nation that their foreign 
policy as regards Germany is deeply disapproved of and 
resented, we are most strongly of opinion that the way in 
which the result of the election was received by the rank- 
and-file of the Unionist party, and indeed by the country 
as a whole, has been most significant. It is not the 
majority for the Liberal candidate that must be considered, 
but the way in which even the most devoted and loyal 
members of the Unionist party took the defeat. Asarule, 
the loss of a seat at a by-election is a source of annoyance 
and disappointment to all good party men. They are de- 
pressed by the feeling that the issues about which they 
care greatly are, as they think, misunderstood by the 
country, and that a policy which they dread is taking hold 
of men’s minds. No such feeling was anywhere visible on 
the receipt of the news as tothe Newmarket election. It is 
hardly too much to say that there was as much rejoicing 
over the result of the election among Unionists as there 
was among Liberals. ‘The reason was clear, and was 
crystallised into remarks such as: “That’s a good thing! 
It will be a lesson to the Government not to make 
alliances with Germany !’’—* Well, the Government are 
warned, and a precious good thing too, that the country 
thoroughly disapproves of their German policy !”—‘ It 
would be well worth while to lose a dozen seats to teach 
the Government that the party won’t support them if they 
tie Britain to the coat-tails of the German Emperor!” 
Such remarks repeated in a thousand forms showed the 
genuine satisfaction of Unionists that their Government 
were getting told in plain terms that neither the party nor 
the country were with them in their handling of the 
Venezuelan problem. 


In view of this reception of the result by the Unionist 
party, it matters very little whether the Newmarket 
election would have been lost in any case on local issues. 
The essential point is that the defeat has been unmis- 
takably popular with the Government’s own supporters, 
and has been hailed by them as a blessing in disguise, 
since it has conveyed tothe Ministry a message which it was 
extremely difficult for the party itself to send. Unionists, 
that is, have everywhere endorsed the result of the election 
with a notice to the Government that they disapprove 
of the Alliance with Germany, and that it must be dropped 
as soon as is consistent with the carrying out of our unfor- 
tunate pledges to the Kaiser. Though the Unionist news- 
papers have naturally been more guarded in expression than 
are men in private conversation, they have, on the whole, 
adopted very much the same attitude towards the election 
and the Government. They, like their readers, have, we 
venture to say, been sincerely glad to see the Government 
warned. At any rate, speaking for ourselves, we feel 
nothing but satisfaction at the result of the election re- 
garded as a warning. We have been and are supporters 
of the Government, and are most anxious that Mr. Balfour 
—in whom we recognise a true and patriotic, though in 
this instance mistaken, statesman—shall prove the head 
of a stable and successful Administration. But this 
feeling of sympathy for Mr. Balfour and his Ministry 
as a whole makes us not less but more glad that he 
should have received so emphatic a warning before it was 
too late and the country had allowed its disappoint- 
ment and indignation to harden into a mood of active 
hostility to the Government. What good Unionists must 
wish for now is that the Government should take their 
warning and profit by it, and should for the future avoid 


a 
the dangers and humiliations of such an Alliance as this 
Our only fear in the matter is lest the Government, who 
seem for some reason very badly informed as to the trend 
of public opinion, should imagine that the feeling arougeq 
against the German Alliance is of an ephemeral or partia| 
kind, and should conclude that it will soon blow over ang 
be forgotten. Governments are always inclined to taka 
this view of exhibitions of popular feeling, and, jp 
general, quite rightly. In very many cases “ outcries” 
against a Government, and declarations that the Goverp. 
ment will make themselves hopelessly unpopular if they 
persist in this or that course, have no real foundation, and 
die away as quickly as they spring up. Of this kind wera 
the exhibitions of clamorous antagonism to the Education 
Bill. They had no substance in them, and needed no 
special attention. It is quite otherwise on the present 
occasion. Now, not only is the whole country really stirred, 
but the men who take the matter most seriously to heart 
are those who are by conviction the most active and the 
sincerest members of the party. This is no case of an 
Opposition making a party cry out of a Government 
blunder, and so affecting the minds of even its supporters, 
The protests have arisen within the very heart of the 
Unionist party. For ourselves, and writing as persons 
whose business it is to study and understand, though 
not to follow, public opinion, we can say with 
perfect sincerity that we have never known a more 
genuine and more spontaneous feeling of protest aroused 
among members of a party by the blundering of their 
leaders. They simply will not foilow those leaders in the 
matter of the German Alliance. It is hopeless to wait 
for such a feeling to blow over. It will merely become 
more intense and more resolute through waiting. The 
only wise course is for the Government to show that 
they are doing their best to get as quickly as possible 
out of the quagmire into which they have so heedlessly 
walked. If the matter were one of conscience for the 
Government, or if they really believed that the welfare of 
the nation were bound up in the continuance of the 
German Alliance, we should not insult them by sug- 
gesting that they should abandon their policy because it 
is so intensely unpopular. If they do believe it to bea 
matter involving the essential interests of the nation, they 
must, of course, show a complete indifference to all 
popular manifestations. 


But there is no sort of reason to suppose that the 
Government attach any such importance to their policy. 
They did not, it is clear, enter upon it after profound 
reflection, and as something necessary to the safety and 
welfare of the realm. Rather they adopted it because 
the German Emperor asked for it, and they did not like 
to say “No” to him. ‘The German Emperor is pressing for 
joint action, and lets it be known that he will be deeply 
disappointed and annoyed if we do not do what he wishes. 
In these circumstances, and considering that he would 
regard a refusal as an unfriendly act, and considering also 
that it is only a very small matter and can do us no harm, 
we had better do what we are asked to do, and so avoid 
the unpleasantness of saying “No” to a man who 
would regard “No” as a personal snub. If we can 
please him by saying “Yes” on so unimportant a matter, 
it would be a mistake not to say it.’ That appears to 
have been the train of reasoning adopted by the Govern- 
ment. ‘Their position was, in fact, not unlike that of 
the householder who, rather than disappoint an impor- 
tunate street band, says they may play just one tune in 
front of his house, believing that they will then be 
satisfied and go away. The Government, in other 
words, appear to have forgotten that the Germans 
had been kicking us assiduously for the last two 
years, and therefore, though not particularly anxious 
to walk arm-in-arm, the moment Germany offered them 
an arm they took it, on the ground that it. would 
be rude and irritating to refuse. They did not, 
it would seem, realise that they had in Germany’s 
offer a capital opportunity to administer a much-needed 
diplomatic snub. Fortunately, however, this attitude of 
more than saintly humility is one from which the Govern- 
ment can retreat without doing any violence to their con- 
sciences. A German Alliance is not, we presume, a matter 
which they deem vital to the nation’s welfare. Hence we 
may hope that they will be able to reconsider the position, 








and get out of their-entanglement. If they do this, the 
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a 
Unionist party will soon cease to rejoice in by-elections 
that go against the Government, and we shall not witness 
the extraordinary spectacle of an Opposition victory being 
regarded by supporters of the Government as “the best 
thing that could possibly have happened.” 





THE MILITARY NEEDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


E shall never have a satisfactory military system in 
this country till the nation as a whole, and not 
merely its expert advisers, occupies itself with the discussion 
of an Army scheme suitable to its needs, and rejects the 
notion that we shall be safe and well provided if only 
we copy with sufficient closeness the military organisa- 
tions of the Continent. A very welccme attempt in the 
direction of thinking out our military problem is to 
be found in this month’s National Review from the pen 
of Major Seely, the Member for the Isle of Wight, 
a civilian soldier who did excellent service in South 
Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry. Major Seely adopts 
a line of thought which we have on several occasions put 
forward in these columns during the past three years in 
regard to our military needs. He insists upon the necessity 
for drawing a clear distinction between the two kinds of 
Armies which are wanted by this country. He tells us that 
we ought to “completely differentiate between the pro- 
fessional expeditionary Army and the home defence Army, 
and realise that the defence of the country from invasion 
is the concern of its citizens, and them alone.” Granted 
that this does not mean that we are, even in the smallest 
degree, to relax our attention in regard to the Fleet, or to 
fail to maintain its absolute superiority over all other 
Fleets, and to regard the command of the sea as the essential 
basis of our Empire, we are entirely at one with Major 
Seely. Properly understood, we believe that in his proposed 
differentiation of our military forces is to be found the 
only true method of affording us military security and of 
endowing us with a really powerful and efficient Army with- 
out imposing on the nation an intolerable financial burden or 
exposing us to the dangers of militarism,—dangers which, 
though they do not take a political form in England, are 
none the less real. The chief danger of militarism in this 
country is to be found in a certain mental petrifaction 
which tends to destroy the ability of the nation to meet a 
national crisis in the true spirit, the spirit which inspired 
the Northern States of America—the least military com- 
munity on earth—in their great struggle with the South. 


Let us consider what the nation wants in the way of 
military organisation by asking what kind of organisation a 
wise ruler would suggest supposing that the whole of the 
existing military system had been blotted out by the 
waving of a magician’s wand, and that it were possible and 
necessary to make an absolutely fresh start. Such an 
ideal system could, of course, never be applied in fact 
because we shall never be able to clear the ground; but 
by establishing it in theory we may be able to realise how 
our existing system can be modified to bring it into sub- 
stantial harmony with the best plan possible. It is clear 
that the first thing which our hypothetical wise ruler would 
have to provide would be what we have been in the habit of 
calling the Imperial police of the Empire. That is, he must 
provide a force which can garrison India and its depen- 
dencies with some seventy-five thousand or eighty thousand 
white troops, and which can supply the requisite troops for 
South Africa, Egypt, Malta, Gibraltar, and the rest of the 
strong places outside the British Islands. In other words, 
he must provide some hundred and twenty thousand men, 
horse, foot, and artillery, to police the Empire and main- 
tain the Paz Britannica therein. But this is not the 
only Imperial need. He must also provide a military 
force at the centre—i.e., in these islands—capable at any 
moment of supplying an expeditionary force for service 
outsidethe Empire. Thatis, there must always be at hand 
in these islands a force of troops ready to respond to such 
sudden calls as were made on the Army for our Egyptian 
or West African or South African Expeditions. It is clear 
that this central force must be in its nature and organisa- 
tion a part of the Imperial police force. It must be a body 
kept, as it were, at the central police office ready to be 
despatched anywhere in an emergency. But to fulfil these 
duties of Imperial police work it is clear that professional 
soldiers are required. The men and officers must be 








specially trained for the work, and must give up their 
whole time to it. The next thing which our ideal states- 
man must provide for is a force to guard and protect these 
islands from all risk of foreign invasion. As we have pos- 
tulated him a wise man, he would no doubt begin by 
saying that the main preventive of invasion will always 
be found in the Navy, and that to it must be confided the 
protection of these islands, such protection being, in fact, 
involved in the greater task of keeping the command of the 
sea,—that ‘abridgment [or epitome] and abstract of 
empire,” as Bacon called it. But being wise, our ideal 
statesman would also say that we require a military as well 
as a naval force to keep us absolutely secure from invasion 
and raid. “I must,” he would argue, “ have some good 
special constables at home ready to arrest any body of 
intruders, supposing by some extraordinary chance they 
slipped the Fleet, and got into Sussex, Kent, or Essex. 
Such marauders must not be able to go through the land 
as a knife through cheese because there is no one capable 
of stopping them.” In other words, there must be a home 
defence Army. ‘“ But,” he would go on, “it need not be 
formed of such expensive material as is necessary for a pro- 
fessional army. Fighters of the type of Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers will be quite sufficient if only there are 
enough of them, and if they are properly equipped. Men 
who do nothing else but prepare to fight will not be needed, 
but merely men of good physique and good heart, who besides 
following their ordinary avocations have received a training 
in arms under competent officers. These men of the home 
Army, who should comprise the bulk of the able-bodied 
population, will, however, do more than merely provide a 
means of stopping raids and invasions. They will also form 
a great reservoir of trained men on which the nation will 
be able to draw in case of an oversea war on so serious a 
scale as to demand a vast increase of our fighting forces 
abroad. The home defence Army will provide a school of 
arms and a reservoir of trained men, as well as actual 
defenders of our shores. And it will provide them at an 
infinitely cheaper rate than they could be provided by 
increasing the professional Army.” 


We must next consider what kind of alterations we 
should have to carry out in our present system to make it 
fit in with these ideal requirements. It is clear that our 
existing Army already supplies us with an Imperial police. 
But it does more than this. Besides the men who are in the 
depots being trained, or in home battalions too weak to be 
regarded as anything but ambulatory depdts, we keep in 
these islands a large number of Regular troops, whose 
function is supposed to be to guard us from in- 
vasion. The greater number of these might, we believe, 
be dispensed with, and their places supplied by the far 
cheaper organisation which we shall describe later on. 
We would, that is, frankly accept the home battalion as 
nothing but a depét battalion, in which the men were 
trained and got ready for Indian or other Imperial service, 
and which at intervals could be prepared to change places 
with the battalion abroad. Unless and until the Reserves 
were called out for war, there would be no attempt to con- 
sider the home battalions of ordinary regiments as an 
effective part of the Army. They would merely be depots. 
Next, we would provide the Imperial expeditionary force 
always ready at the centre by letting the Guards revert to 
exactly their old position,and by increasing them in numbers. 
The Irish Guards should have three battalions like the 
rest, and we would make each battalion consist at least of 
twelve hundred men. This would mean a Guards force 
of fourteen thousand four hundred men. Next, we wonld 
reduce the Guards’ term of service with the colours to two 
years, and so build up a large Guards Reserve of, 
say, sixteen to twenty thousand men. But it would be 
necessary to have cavalry, artillery, sappers, army 
service corps, and so forth, for this central expeditionary 
force. Therefore, in addition to the Guards and the 
Household Cavalry, we would have, say, six regiments of 
cavalry and a proportionate force of horse and field 
artillery, and of other necessary corps, always kept in 
the country during peace to act as an expeditionary 
force, and to reinforce the civil power, if necessary, in 
case of domestic tumult. These cavalry regiments and 
gunners and sappers would also be raised on a short- 
service system with a very large Reserve. We next 
come to the home defence Army. We have, of course, got 
the nucleus of it already, but it would require to be greatly 
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enlarged and improved in personnel and equipment. In 
the first place, the Militia should be taken very much 
more seriously. The force should not number less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. It should have an 
efficient Reserve, and by means of improved pay and im- 
proved conditions a higher class of man should be enlisted. 
Again, Militia Artillery and Militia Engineers should be 
organised in sufficient numbers. The Yeomanry, which 
would form the cavalry of the home defence Army, should 
be raised to, say, forty thousand men, and should also 
have a Reserve. Horse artillery might be a part of their 
organisation. The Volunteers, who should be left as they 
are, or rather as they were, would complete the Army of 
home defence. But they should be given better facilities 
for shooting, should receive full regimental transport, 
and should be encouraged to form a Volunteer Reserve. 
Below them some simple organisation of rifle clubs or 
Guides should be used to teach the population as a whole 
to shoot and to learn to give assistance in defending the 
strategic points in their own localities. The local levée 
en masse, that is, should be regarded as a possibility, 
and the proper plans made for calling out the population 
in each district. 

We do not profess that this rough skeleton of a 
scheme is in any sense perfect. It is no doubt extremely 
defective in many respects, and the numbers given are, of 
course, purely tentative. But these defects can, we con- 
tend, be easily remedied. In details it may be shown 
to be a bad plan, but fundamentally we believe that it, or a 
plan on similar lines recognising the need of two Armies, 
a professional Imperial police Army and a non-professional 
home defence Army, will prove the soundest organisation 
for this country. It would supply us with an adequate 
number of troops without increasing the present huge 
cost of our Army. Money spent on professional soldiers 
whose sole work is to garrison this country is wasted, 
because many more men of the non-professional kind can 
be got for the same money, and would prove just as 
efficient for the work to be done. For home defence an 
improved and strengthened Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers, well officered and “ well found ” in all respects, will do 
just as well as Regulars, and will cost less. Needless to 
say, the question of the due provision of officers for the 
Militia and Yeomanry and Volunteers must not be 
neglected. They must in a sense be professionals. They 
should, that is, receive the highest training, and be paid 
in proportion to the important duties they will be called on 
to perform. 

We can only end as we began, by declaring that it is 
the duty of the people of this country to think out the 
whole military problem for themselves, and to remember 
in doing so that there is no need for vast extra expendi- 
ture of public money, or for thinking that the only safe 
plan is blindly to add men to the professional Army. A 
judicious organisation of the Auxiliary Forces will, for 
many of the purposes for which we require armed men, do 
just as well. But, needless to say, the organisation must 
be really wise and judicious, and not merely a scamped 
and perfunctory patching of the present Auxiliary Forces. 
The citizens’ home defence Army must not be a sham. 
And above all, let every citizen realise that he has a 
personal duty to perform. At the very least it is his 
business to learn to shoot with a rifle and to help others to 
do the same. If once we become a nation of riflemen we 
shall have advanced a long distance in the direction of 
military salvation. We shall, in our opinion, have 
actually reached it if we make physical training of a 
military character, and including the use of the rifle, as 
strictly compulsory on all boys as we now make a literary 
education. 





THE CONFERENCE ON IRISH LAND. 


5 ie Report of the Irish Land Conference is a very 

remarkable document. This is true quite apart from 
the recommendations it contains. There are features of 
unusual interest in these, but the really wonderful thing 
is that it is a Report signed by representatives of landlords 
and tenants—by Lord Dunraven and Lord Mayo, by Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. T. W. Russell—and that 
there should have been no dissentients from its conclu- 
sions. Weare familiar with what usually happens when 
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interests meets to consider its Report. First of all i 
has to choose which of two drafts starting from dif. 
ferent premises and arriving at different conclusions 
shall be taken as the text to be worked on. When the 
choice has been made, those who voted for the rejected 
draft set themselves to get as much of it as the majority 
will accept introduced into the final Report. It is seldom 
that any great changes are effected in this way, so the 
minority ultimately have to content themselves with draw. 
ing up aseparate Report of their own. The two Reports arg 
then thrown at the public, which finds itself none the 
better for possessing them. It knew before the Com. 
mittee was appointed that two opinions were entertained 
about the subject to be inquired into, and it knows no 
more now. 

No one would have been surprised if this had been the 
result of the Irish Land Conference. For the greater part 
of a century Irish land has been a subject of bitter contro. 
versy,—the sort of controversy which arises when men are 
fighting for all they possess. It has not been a quarrel 
about money only. Had landlord and tenant been anxious 
the one to sell and the other to buy, the question 
would have been one of ordinary bargaining, and would 
have been accompanied by all the incidents which usually 
attend such transactions. The prices offered would have 
been described on one side as too low to be seriously put 
forward, and on the other as so high that the tenant was 
in great doubt whether he ought not to withdraw his offer, 
Starting from these remote points, vendor and purchaser 
would have drawn gradually nearer, until at length they 
would have found the exact point at which their respective 
interests met. But in Ireland this natural process has 
been interfered with in two ways. The willing purchaser 
has been forthcoming, but not always the willing vendor, 
and even the willing purchaser has been hampered by the 
necessity of asking terms which have been settled for him 
by some terrorist organisation. The landlord has had 
no great wish to sell, and the tenant has in many cases 
been afraid to buy at any price which the landlord 
would be likely to accept. Now all this seems to be 
changed. Both the parties have come together in the 
persons of their representatives, and have found to all 
appearance that there is a common platform on which they 
can work for a common object. This is a sufficiently 
striking change in itself. The two classes of Irishmen most 
remote in interest from one another have discovered that 
they are far more nearly agreed than they thought. They 
have signed without reservation a Report containing a 
large number of precise and detailed recommendations,— 
recommendations covering in effect the whole question of 
land purchase. In any country this would be an unusual 
circumstance, in Ireland it is almost unprecedented. The 
Report is not, of course, accepted by all Irish landlords,— 
possibly it may not be accepted by all Irish tenants. But 
a Conference representing a large number of both classes 
has found it possible to recommend a common land policy, 
and a minute of the Landowners’ Convention speaks in 
high praise of many of the proposals, and recommends 
the whole Report to the serious consideration of the 
Government. Every well-wisher of Ireland must rejoice 
at this evidence of the dawn of a new and better spirit in 
the country. 

The Report begins with a very just criticism of the 
present state of the land question. It is “ adverse to the 
improvement of the soil,” it “leads to unending con- 
troversies and lawsuits between owners and occupiers,” it 
“retards progress in the country,” it “constitutes a grave 
danger to the State.” We quote these commonplaces—for 
unfortunately they are commonplaces—because the serious- 
ness of the situation created by the Land-laws is an essential 
element in any profitable discussion of the Report. It isa 
perfectly obvious, but also a perfectly true, remark that 
one cause of the present agreement between landlords and 
tenants is that they cherish a common design upon the 
public purse. The first condition of any final scheme of land 
purchase must be the intervention of the British taxpayer. 
He, and he alone, can provide the money which will be 
needed to carry into effect the scheme of the Conference, or 
indeed any other scheme of the same kind. Why, it will 
be asked, should Englishmen and Scots put their hands in 
their pockets for any such purpose? They have questions 
of their own in abundance which demand settlement, and 
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sf the Treasury would find money for the purpose. What 
is there to differentiate the tenure of Irish land from the 
many subjects which Parliament. leaves alone because 
to touch them would involve spending money? In answer 
to this question we can only say,—Look back over the 
history of Ireland for the last thirty years. How 
much public time—and in a very real sense public 
time means public money— would have been saved 
had there been no need for constant interference 
with the law of landlord and tenant in Treland ? How 
many assaults on the dignity and efficiency of Parlia- 
ment would have been spared us if there had been no 
Irish scenes? It will be objected, perhaps, that the settle- 
ment of one Irish question would not have been the settle- 
ment of all, and that if the land question had been out of 
tke way, the Home-rule question would cvuly have taken up 
more time and have been urged with greater vehemence. 
To argue in this way is to forget, as it seems to us, the 
relative importance of the two questions in the eyes of the 
Irish people. There are reasons in abundance for thinking 
that in Ireland whatever force the Home-rule agitation 
has been able to command has been derived from its 
association with the land question. Outrages have been 
agrarian, not Home-rule, outrages. The prohibited meet- 
ings have been agrarian, not Home-rule, meetings. Members 
of Parliament have been sentenced to imprisonment for 
inciting to agrarian violence, not for preaching political 
revolution. ‘The desire for Home-rule belongs, to all ap- 
arance, to a different order of emotions from the desire 
for the land. The one is sentiment, the other is passion. 
It is at least possible, therefore, that if the land question 
were taken out of the way, the task of governing Ireland 
would become comparatively easy. We should still have 
to deal with the demand for an Irish Parliament, but it 
would not be, as it is now, a demand urged in an atmo- 
sphere charged to overflowing with political electricity. 

We shall not attempt at present to examine the pro- 
posals embodied in the Report. It is much that landlords 
and tenants should be of one mind upon such matters as 
the importance of keeping the landlords as residents, and 
the necessity of offering them fair terms of purchase, and, 
except in regard to one point, we shall content ourselves 
with recording our satisfaction at this feature of the 
Report. That exception relates to the twelfth recom- 
mendation, which fixes the amount of the purchase-money 
at such a sum as will “at once secure a reduction of not 
less than 15 per cent., or more than 25 per cent., on second- 
term rents.” We confess that we are wholly unable to 
understand why a tenant who willingly pays £50 a year as 
rent for his holding should have to be tempted into buying 
the fee-simple by fixing the annual instalment of the pur- 
chase-money at £42 10s. No doubt there is an explanation, 
but it is not an explanation that forces itself upon our dull 
English wits. An Englisk leaseholder with, say, fifty 
years to run does not declare that he could not possibly 
accept the freehold unless his ground-rent is reduced at 
the same time. But, as we have said, our present object is 
not either to accept or to reject the scheme of the Conference, 
but merely to note the very significant fact that representa- 
tives of many of the landlords and of the great body of the 
tenants have come together and produced a plan on which 
both agree. 





MR. KIDD ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


N R. KIDD’S series of articles in the Times, of which 

the conclusion appeared on Tuesday, deserve to 
be widely read by those who wish to understand the 
fundamental problems presented by Scuth Africa. They 
shed a strong light, resulting from the observation and 
thought of a vigorous and detached mind, upon ques- 
tions which it is of the utmost importance that all 
persons genuinely interested in the welfare of that quarter 
of the Empire should consider. As we shall point out, 
Mr. Kidd’s studies do not illuminate all the principal 
aspects of the main subjects treated, but rather leave 
some of them in shadow, and therefore would be liable 
to mislead any who followed them without correctives, as 
we think there is some indication that they have misled 
their author. But, with due qualifications, they are un- 
doubtedly helpful. His readers will not fail to recognise, 
what, with all our manifold other preoccupations, Imperial 
and domestic, it is so easy and so pleasant to forget, that 


the war, and a just and wise settlement as between British 
and Boers following on the war, are merely preliminaries 
| clearing the ground for a successful treatment of a situation 
of very peculiar complexity and difficulty. From the economic 
| point of view, South Africa is a vast estate, with immense 
| potentialities both agricultural and industrial, which 
| requires for its due opening up large and constant expendi- 
ture of capital, and a great and steady supply of energetic 
and intelligent labour. The first of these requisites it 
would not be difficult to obtain if there could be any 
guarantee for the second; but hitherto that has been 
wanting, and in the main for two reasons. On the one 
hand, there are to be considered the general absence of any- 
thing that we should regard as economic or social ambition 
among the natives, and the extreme ease with which the 
simple requirements of which they are actually conscious 
can be satisfied. Of “progressive desire” they, for the 
most part, possess nothing. Their lands, which in the 
large proportion of cases they hold under tribal tenure, are 
ample to provide them with the food they need. If they 
rent land—as, on something like the métayer system, they 
do to some extent—from European proprietors, some eight 
or ten acres is enough to enable a family to live in what 
they regard as adequate comfort. Ifa native, whether on 
tribal or on European-owned lands, wishes to extend the 
area of his cultivation, he can go for a few months or a 
year to the mines. He is fed and boarded while there as 
part of his wages, and he can, even so, bring away sufficient 
cash to buy enough cows wherewith to purchase a wife or 
two more. They, and not he, do most of the cultivation of 
any additional acres; he looks after his cattle, exercises, 
not harshly, a patriarchal authority over his extend- 
ing household, and recognises that the presence of the 
white man in South Africa has in some ways made the 
world a distinctly better one to live in than it might have 
been. For work, as such, he has a decided distaste, and 
having secured all that life, in his eyes, appears to need, 
he sees no reason for putting himself to the inconvenience 
of further, and, least of all, regular, exertion. That being 
the general attitude of the Kaffir mind, it is plain that 
unless, or until, it can be altered—as it is altering in some 
districts under the growing pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence—the supply of native labour is sure 
to be fitful and scanty, and its quality must be wanting 
in intelligence. For, having done so well for himself on 
the land, the average Kaffir has not felt any call of duty 
upon him to bring up his son to a trade, and has not 
experienced the temptation to compel his children to make 
earnings which he will pocket, 


On the other hand, white men, as a rule, in South Africa 
feel it beneath their dignity to bend themselves to manual 
toil on the land or in the mine, because, however irregu- 
larly, the black and coloured people do work of that kind. 
That is the general cause of the unreadiness of Europeans 
in South Africa to do anything but overseeing work in 
industry. Over much the larger part of the country the 
difficulty is not that of climate. Itis, Mr. Kidd strenuously 
urges, “a white man’s country,”’—where the white man can 
live and work and bring up a family in health, always sup- 
posing that his work is adequately paid and that the cost 
of living is not made extravagantly high by the opera- 
tion of monopolies. But not only is the white man 
reluctant to do work which natives do—though, according 
to Mr. Kidd, ‘there is no work now being done by natives 
in the mines on the Witwatersrand which is not done by 
white labourers in similar mines in America and other 
countries ”’—it is also very doubtful to what extent the mine- 
owners would be willing to pay him, for ordinary miner's 
work, the wages he would need to maintain himself in 
good working condition, and to keep his family respectably, 
at the cost of living which prevails on the Rand,—which 
has been estimated by the British Government at the very 
high figure of £30 a month for “absolutely requisite 
expenses.” What the mine-owners mainly cry out for is 
cheaper native labour, from wherever it can be obtained. Mr. 
Kidd, we are glad to gather, does not think that the economic 
salvation of South Africa lies in that direction. He 
points to the manufacturing success of the United States 
at the present time as illustrating the true economy of 
such high wages as will secure the best class of white 
labour, and we are convinced that he is right. It is, 
without doubt, under such a system that there is the 
largest amount of stimulus to that enterprise, invention, and 
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economy which lieat the root of healthy business prosperity, | result is....... loss of time, temper, and money to 


and it is equally certain that an industry which has to 
rely upon artificially obtained supplies of cheap labour 
will always be in a more or less precarious con- 
dition, whether its product is a raw precious metal 
or the most highly finished result of manufacturing skill. 
So far we are entirely with Mr. Kidd, and we can 
well believe that he is also right in holding that 
Colonial, and possibly Imperial, policy ought to be directed 
to the prevention of those exercises of monopolist power 
by which the cost of living in the interior of South Africa 
is made so ruinously high. Among the most difficult of 
the problems with which Mr. Chamberlain will have to deal 
will be such as are raised by the port and railway charges 
levied upon goods going to the Transvaal—which, as Mr. 
Kidd observes, would certainly be abrogated under the 
government of a federated South Africa—and also by the 
operations of the “meat ring,” which a democratically self- 
governed South Africa would certainly aim at smashing. 
The action of the “ ocean ring” on freights to South Africa 
is also a very grave matter on which, if Parliament is help- 
less, public opinion undoubtedly ought to declare itself 
with emphasis. 

But we have by no means the same readiness in following 
Mr. Kidd on other native problems. Apparently he has no 
disapproval for the policy, which seems, to us at least, open 
to grave suspicion, of a system of taxation directed to com- 
pelling the natives to work. We are. aware that much 
very respectable South African opinion may be quoted in 
support of that policy, but we know of no satisfactory 
precedent for it. And certainly if undertaken at all, it 
ought to be very clearly understood that it is not inspired 
by the extraordinary doctrine laid down by Mr. Kidd in his 
concluding article, that “the proper place for the black man 
in Africa is in the tropical regions, where the white man is 
no Jonger a competitor for his natural place on the land.” 
It is true that in succeeding sentences he refers with 
approval to resolutions passed at a Conference of the 
Bishop and clergy of Mashonaland as to the necessity, 
in the interest of South African welfare, of modifying 
the economic quality of the native, standing as it does 
in strong contrast to that of Europeans. But we see 
little, if any, indication of the perception by Mr. Kidd of 
the large amount of evidence which exists of the im- 
provableness of the Kaffir under well-directed training. 
A careful study of the excellent book on “The Natives of 
South Africa,” edited by the South African Native Races 
Committee (J. Murray), which was reviewed in the 
Spectator some while back, will, we think, convince most 
readers that it is in a liberal policy in regard to the educa- 
tion, and especially theindustrial training, of the natives that 
one, certainly, of the best hopes lies of escape from that 
economic impasse the danger of which is clearly enough in- 
dicated by Mr. Kidd. That able writer probably meant to 
convey no menace, but such a sentence as that which we 
have just quoted as to the “ proper place ” of the natives does 
not read pleasantly in connection with a sub-continent in 
which there are six millions of them. Britain is trustee there 
for the natives, and must fulfil her part. It is by a policy 
—firm, indeed, but also patient and sympathetic—of stimu- 
lating and encouraging native progress under our super- 
vision, as well as by the facilitation of white immigration, 
that the solution of the economic problems of South 
Africa is to be sought. Mr. Kidd may say that such a 
policy is his; but if so, his methods of expression are less 
happy than is usual with him, or than could be desired. 





NEW ROADS. 


HERE is hardly any social problem more urgent than 
that of the roads, which has again been presented to 
public notice by the correspondence following on the 
suggestive letter which Mr. Rees Jeffreys, as secretary of 
the most useful Roads Improvement Association, sent to 
the Times of last Saturday week. There is now a con- 
sensus of opinion that our roads are in a parlous and anti- 
quated condition, totally unfit to cope with the traffic 
which is thrown upon them in the neighbourhood of any 
great centre of population. London, of course, affords the 
most striking example. “There is no main road leading 
out of London,” says Mr. Scott Montagu, M.P., who has 


every one concerned.” Every one who has had much 
occasion to travel in or out of London by road—whether 
by carriage, motor-car, or bicycle—is painfully aware that 
many of the main exits are among the worst roads in the 
world,—narrow, ill-surfaced “bottle-necks” that would 
hardly be tolerated for a week by the authorities of any 
other capital in Europe. The main road to Hounslow 
where it splits into the Bath and Exeter roads is a strikin 
instance, with its “congested districts” at Hammersmith 
misnamed the Broadway—and at Brentford, where tha 
scandalous road now existing has actually been chosen as 
the route of an electric tramway. The roads into Kent 
through New Cross are as bad. Although London affords 
the handiest instances, there are few parts of England 
where the roads do not leave much to be desired, alike in 
regard of width, engineering, and upkeep. The advent of 
the motor-car, which promises to help in solving the 
problems of housing in towns and of rural depopulation, 
has done more than anything since the transference of 
long-distance traffic from the roads to the railways to 
call attention to this unfortunate state of things; but 
it would be a grave mistake to suppose that the 
owners of motor-cars—still a small and privileged class— 
are alone interested in reform. The possession of good 
roads—roads, that is, which are fully adequate to the 
traffic which they have to carry—is vital to the well-being 
of a country. The American commercial agent at St, 
Etienne rightly drew the attention of his countrymen ten 
years ago to the agricultural and commercial value of a 
good road-system. He declared that the famous road. 
system of France was of far greater value “as a means of 
raising the value of lands and of putting the small peasant 
proprietors in easy communication with their markets” 








than the railways. It is the opinion of French economists 
that the superb roads of France have been one of the 
most steady and potent contributions to the material 
development of her marvellous financial elasticity. The 
magnificent road-system which was one of Napoleon’s 
chief legacies to his country has favoured the success of 
the small agriculturists, in which lies the secret of 
French financial vitality and solid prosperity. 


It is wonderful that the importance of good roads has 
not been sooner recognised in Great Britain. We are all 
travellers by road, if it is only to go to and from the 
station. The romance of the road is no less potent than 
it was in the days of the mail-coaches that Stevenson and 
De Quincey have described so well. The railway, useful 
as it is, lacks the elasticity of the road ; it can never bring 
us to our doors as the road does, down which we look 
to welcome the arriving or speed the departing friend. 
The return to the roads which is likely to be one of the 
chief features of the twentieth century—thanks to the 
motor-car and the electric tram—emphasises the need 
for reform. Unfortunately the details of the problem 
present serious difficulties. Mr. Jeffreys calls attention to 
one of the chief of these in the letter already mentioned. 
Under our existing system of highway administration 
trunk-road construction is impossible; in other words, 
there is no available machinery for building new main 
roads. The old machinery of the Turnpike Trust—a body 
which did excellent work in its time, and a history of 
which, as Mr. Jeffreys points out in the current number of 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club Gazette, would be well worth 
writing—is extinct, and can hardly be revived. A railway or 
an electric tramway can be built by private capital, because 
it is possible to make a direct profit on the outlay by the 
fares charged for passenger or goods traffic. This is not 
the case with a road, for the wit of man has not conceived 
any plan for raising a dividend on the capital sunk in it 
other than the old toll-gate, which would never be tolerated 
at the present day. The return from a road is chiefly 
indirect, and is represented by the additional profits of 
farmers and others who use the road for transport, the 
comfort and economy of time of travellers, and the new 
facilities which it presents for housing the population 
of the towns which it serves. These advantages cannot 
be represented in dividends, nor can private enterprise be 
expected to supply them. When we ask what machinery is 
at the disposal of local authorities for meeting the want, 
we are forced to answer with Mr. Jeffreys that none exists. 
Take the case of a new road out of London, so urgently 





given much thought to this problem, “ which is at all 
adequate for the traffic which passes over it; and the 


required. Mr. Jeffreys has thought out a scheme— 
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described some time ago in our columns—for what he 
calls a Royal road to Windsor, which would relieve the 
congestion of traffic on the Bath and Oxford roads, besides 
opening up a suburban district which at present can only 
be approached by a chaos of “mean streets.” The diffi- 
culties in the way of realising such a scheme, which every 
one admits to be highly desirable, are a good object-lesson 
of the troubles that beset the would-be road reformer. The 
suggested road, short as it is, passes through the areas of 
eight or nine highway authorities, who cannot separately 
or in co-operation, even with the aid of the Middlesex 
and London County Councils, cope with such an under- 
taking. There are nearly two thousand separate highway 
authorities in England and Wales, and it is easy to see 
that of themselves they can never plan any far-reaching 
scheme of new roads. In France, on the other hand, there 
is a regular machinery in existence for the construction of 
new roads. There is no need to apply to Parliament or to 
get a special and very expensive Act for the compulsory 
purchase of land, as is the case here. All that is 
necessary is for a local inquiry to satisfy the Government 
—through the Prefect—that a new road is required, and 
the compensation to be paid to landowners is settled by a 
local jury, who have the best opportunity of knowing how 
far it should be modified by the increased value that the 
new road is likely to place on adjoining land. 


We do not say that the French system, which is part of 

a stupendous whole, should be adopted in this country; 

but we are seriously of opinion that some attempt should 

be made to place our highway administration on a more 

satisfactory footing. The Government have recently agreed, 

in response to the request of the Roads Improvement 

Association, to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 

existing system, and it might be premature to anticipate 

its finding. But it is clear that two main desiderata must 

be kept in mind. There must be some method devised for 

the construction of new roads where—as in the outlying 

parts of London—they have become urgently needed ; and 

the “methods of barbarism” which are applied at present 

to the maintenance of existing roads must be unified and 

modernised. As to constructing new roads, the financial 

question is the real stumbling-block, and we do not 

see how any authority short of the central Government 

can be expected to carry out costly reforms which are for 

the general good of the whole country. Mr. Worby 
Beaumont has calculated that the complete reform of our 

road system would call for the expenditure of not less than 
£125,000,000, but that this vast sum would bring in a 
direct return of 3 per cent., without speaking of the in- 
direct benefits to agriculture and trade which would result. 
The money which is at present spent by some two thousand 
highway authorities is largely wasted by unscientific or 
deliberately retrogressive methods of road repair. The 
best of these authorities regard the road problem from 
the aspect of purely local requirements, without considering 
the through traffic; the worst of them frankly declare that 
they wish to keep the through traffic away from their 
roads, and that they are not going to spend money on un- 
remunerative travellers: all they want is roads that are 
good enough for their hay-waggons. This is a very short- 
sighted policy, as most purely local and self-regarding 
policies turn out to be. The prosperity of the whole 
country is always a good thing for each part of it, as high 
tide in the river affects the most secluded backwater. It 
is now generally agreed that good roads are likely to con- 
tribute more largely than ever before to that prosperity. 
We imagine that it will be necessary to place all the 
highway authorities under more efficient central inspection 
and control, as has already been done with other branches 
of local administration, such as the Poor Law and the 
police. Probably it will also be necessary to amalgamate 
the powers of highway construction and upkeep over 
much larger areas. But whatever be the details of the 
scheme finally adopted, something must be done, and 
that soon. The plans for the better use of the existing 
roads which Colonel Crompton and others propose, though 
practical and useful, are but palliatives of the evil. 
It is absurd that, with all the advance in the mechanical 
means of locomotion, our roads should now be worse 
than they were a hundred years ago, when snow-drifts 
alone could prevent the mail-coaches from doing their 
regular fourteen miles an hour from end to end of the 
country, 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 
HAT is personal magnetism? We all use the phrase 
in all sorts of different connections, but we none of us 
know precisely what we mean by it. It has, no doubt, some- 
thing to do with will-power; but do we know what that means 
either? All we can be sure of is that there is a force which 
radiates from certain persons in a greater or less degree, and 
which seems to act directly upon the judgment and reason of 
those they come across, improving or deteriorating these 
mental functions as the case may be, for, alas! we cannot 
squeeze a moral out of magnetism. It is an unmoral force, 
displayed alike by good, bad, and indifferent people. Some- 
times it goes with the mental strength which convinces, the 
moral beauty which strikes reverence, the sympathy and insight 
which delight. Sometimes, on the other hand, it seems to be 
wholly divorced from the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
Take the case of Madame Humbert, forexample. Of what we 
call “ attractions,” as distinct from magnetism, she had none. 
Without good looks, without breeding, without education, with 
no ability, unless of that thin, poignant kind which pierces 
through all circumstances home to the centre of self-interest, 
she was yet able to turn round her fingers the most prominent 
men of the most—superficially—intellectual city in the world. 
By what alchemy this woman changed her commonplace lies 
to gold, what power enabled her to enact an absurd melo- 
drama upon the stage of real life, by what spell she enchanted 
her victims, are some of the most extraordinary psychical 
problems which have ever been presented to the world. More 
wonderful things have no doubt been done; but then they have 
been done by more wonderful people. Garibaldi, for instance, 
forced on men a feeling akin to patriotism for a country they 
many of them had never seen. Gladstone induced the House 
of Commons to think that their own patriotism admitted of dis- 
union. The German Emperor closed the eyes of the—but we 
must leave the German Emperor alone. He is too great a 
man to be dealt with outside a leading article. It is said that 
many of the leading American millionaires could never have 
made their money but for their personal magnetism,—that is, 
we suppose, but for their power to capture men. Emerson, who 
knew his countrymen, says :—“ There are geniuses in trade 
as well as in war, or the State, or letters; and the reason why 
this or that man is fortunate is not to be told. It lies in the 
man, that is all anybody can tell you about it.” But aparié 
from great or prominent persons, in the private relations of 
life what an immense factor is personal magnetism. In a 
sense there is no gift so well worth having. Nothing witnesses 
more strongly to its worth than the universal use of the vague 
word “nice.” If we are favourably impressed by a new 
doctor, a new lawyer, or a new parson, we do not tell our 
friends that So-and-so strikes us as learned in the law, or in 
medicine, or in divinity; we instinctively say: “He seems a 
nice man,” by which we generally mean that he is magnetic, 
To be magnetic does not prevent him from being anything 
else, good or bad, except perhaps from being a fool. In the 
present day much of what is called “getting on” depends 
upon advertisement, and there are people in all ranks of life 
who make an impression, and people who make none. We 
may be almost certain that such-and-such a boy will succeed, 
—every one remembers him. As we look back over our past 
lives, it is startling to consider how many people whom we 
have known well, whose paths have twisted in and out of 
our own, we have almost forgotten. Their figures have 
dwindled away to nothing. Others, for no reason that we 
can perceive, we vividly remember; perhaps we saw them 
but seldom, yet they stand out from the canvas of the 
past as definite as when they first crossed our field of 
vision. These latter are by no means always the people who 
accomplished the most, or who seemed to us the cleverest or 
the best. A man’s parts are no certain measure of his signifi- 
cance. We cannot tell why they have remained with us. We 
fall back upon the words .of the American philosopher, “ the 
reason lies in the man.” In social things magnetism is a 
force which must ever be counted with, but it is a force which 
cannot be gauged offhand. It is not cas; even for an ex- 
perienced man of the world to prophesy about social success. 
If a dozen people were to meet at a country house, and were 
set to vote as to who were the three most agreeable guests, 
the result of a vote taken on the first night after their arrival 








and of a vote taken on the fourth would probably be entirely 
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different. Accidents of appearance, position, and address 
handicap the runners in every social race; but in nine cases 
out of ten it is magnetism which decides the contest. 


But if personal magnetism is indeed in itself inexplicable, 

it does by its existence explain many strange phenomena. It 
is the unknown something at the bottom of a hundred un- 
reasonable reputations and many seemingly unfounded tradi- 
tions. We know no more weary and repellent reading to the 
ordinary Englishman than any series of “Lives of the 
Saints.” The present writer once tried to read such a series 
in many volumes by that delightful writer, Mr. Baring-Gould. 
Even he could not persuade to perseverance to the end. Yet 
the very names of many of these saints call forth among 
Roman Catholics a fervent and honest devotion. Is it not 
because of the magnetism which impressed their personalities 
upon the Church, the aroma of which still hangs about their 
memories, and still has power to affect the hearts of those 
who implore their suffrages ? It is this unknown force which 
has driven their influence on through the ages, and is still 
powerful in spite of the foolish legends about meaningless 
miracles, and the trivial or repulsive little facts about dirt and 
diet which disfigure, and in many cases may be said to form, 
their biographies. To turn from saints to men of the world. 
Take such romantic names as those of Sir Philip Sidney, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the Black Prince, and many more of like 
kind whom the reader can supply for himself. Their figures 
absorb a huge amount of historical space, their reputations are 
out of all proportion to their deeds. They drew the minds of 
men to themselves, and will never cease to draw. We believe 
that to this day there are Scotsmen—strict Presbyterians, 
ministers, and the like—who passionately defend the character 
of Mary Stuart. It is not because they are ignorant of her 
history, but because they are impotent in the face of her 
magnetism—even the shadowy magnetism of her memory—by 
which during her lifetime she was able to disarm and spell- 
bind every man and every woman who came under her 
personal influence. But if magnetism has no necessary 
connection with mental or moral gifts, it enhances the value 
of those gifts to an extraordinary degree; and as good isa 
stronger power than evil, and wisdom than folly, so men 
of character and ability with the magnetic faculty superadded 
have strength to turn the world upside down. We have all 
known those whose personality wings their utterance in an 
unaccountable manner. We have been persuaded, as we 
thought, by their words, and have only realised how large a 
part their personal magnetism played in our conversion to 
their point of view when we tried to pass on their eloquence to 
others, and found our audience wholly unmoved. There is 
something altogether mysteriousabout what we call personality; 
but it is the strongest force in the world. The greatest and 
most moving ideas, the great revolutions, reformations, and 
religious revivals, come to the world through great personalities. 
The history of Western civilisation is a kind of Apostolic 
succession. Great men’s convictions have more weight than 
their arguments. They sway rather than convince their 
hearers, they embody their theories, and after their deaths 
those theories have before long to be re-embodied, for if they 
are left to grow cold in books they soon become mere dead 
letters. What we call new ideas are generally old ideas which 
have passed through the mind of some man of genius and become 
recharged with vital electricity. These men give themselves 
with their mental alms, otherwise this stupid world would 
starve in ignorance. It is unreasonable that it should be so 
in a day wherein all who would be wise can read, but he who 
hopes to explore the human mind must be ready to walk boldly 
into regions unlighted by the lamp of logic. 





“NO TIME FOR READING.” 


N the current number of the Windsor Magazine Mr. 
I Andrew Lang, in a spirit of good-humoured acerbity, 
deals with the often-heard plea, “I have no time for reading.” 
It is a complaint, he observes, which is common, almost 
universal, in both sexes; and he urges that it ought by no 
means to be entertained. By “reading” he does not mean 
the reading of newspapers; the reading of newspapers, indeed, 
he thinks, is far too common; he speaks of the tendency to 


a 
he means the reading of books, of Dante and Shakespeare ang 
Milton and Plato, Burton and Mill and Bacon; and his point 
is that when people say that they have no time to read, what 
they really mean is that they have no inclination to do 0, 
They have “all the time which for them exists,” but they 
spend it in their own way. They chatter and gossip; they 
are unhappy when they are alone; when they are alone they 
whistle or whittle. ‘They have time to whittle.” 


Is that a true indictment of the men and women of to-day? 
On the whole, we think it must be admitted that it is, though 
we doubt whether it is not one which could be made with 
equal point against the men and women of most countries in 
most ages,—Mr. Lang himself cites the instance of the 
Athenians in the time of St. Paul, who with the writings of 
Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato growing dusty on their bookshelves, 
spent their time “in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” (Mr. Lang, by the way, slightly misquotes 
this sentence.) It is certainly true that there are an enormous 
number of persons to-day who are convinced that they are 
exceedingly busy,whoin answering the question, “ Have you read 
this or that book?” infuse a quite sincere note of regret into 
the half-laugh, “My dear fellow, what time do you suppose 
that I get for reading?” and who yet finish up the week with 
very little other business done.—In passing, it may be noticed 
that many persons who lament the fact that they are unable 
to find time to read important books of the day, at the same 
time are reluctant to admit that they do not recognise quota. 
tions from the works of rather recondite authors of the past, 
There seems to have been a dim and misty time far away 
back in their lives when they read practically everything, 
from Sappho to Burke; unfortunately, that season of 
omnivorous appetite for literature is invariably past when it 
is a question not merely of recognising a quotation from a 
classic, but of discussing the opinions or the powers of a 
modern writer.—It is certainly true, too, that it is the man 
who is in reality the busiest—that is, who has most to do and 
gets most done—who finds most time for anything he wishes 
or is compelled to do. There are some men, and they are 
nearly always men who have achieved success, who seem to 
be able to find time for practically everything. Nothing 
disturbs them; they are always cheerful and courteous; 
they have a capacity for standing a series of interruptions 
which would drive weaker men distracted; and each day of 
their lives ends with far more business done and pleasure 
experienced than other men achieve in a week. Such men are 
to be found in all classes and engaged in every kind of 
business, and asa rule they are well-read men, which cannot 
be wholly a coincidence. Here, if we supposed Mr. Andrew 
Lang to be quite serious, we should like to take exception to 
his lists of people engaged in different occupations who do and 
who do not read books. Among those, he writes, who, “ with 
exceptions,” do not read books, “one remarks novelists, 
Seotch professors, schoolmasters, booksellers, publishers, 
schoolmistresses, college tutors, actors, stockbrokers, men in 
commerce, reviewers, and hunting-men.” Mr. Lang puts 
novelists first, and he has himself written novels which have 
given great pleasure to very many readers; he is presumably 
an exception to his own rule. The teaching profession seems 
to come in for practically catholic denunciation; possibly, if 
all the facts were known, it would be found that there is less 
left to be learnt in that walk of life than in others. But Mr, 
Lang is surely wrong as to the “stockbrokers, men in com- 
merce, and hunting-men.” There are, no doubt, empty-headed 
people in abundance who wear scarlet coats, make fortunes 
out of coffee, mustard, or cotton, or are familiar with the real 
meaning even of such expressions as “contango” and “gilt-edged 
securities”; but that only amounts to saying that in the world 
there are plenty of dunces. If acensus could be taken of success- 
ful stockbrokers, men in a large way of business, and hard 
riders, we believe those three classes would show as large a pro- 
portion of hard readers as would be found among “Judges, the 
female members of the British Peerage, gamekeepers, gillies, 
omnibus-drivers, shepherds, some lawyers in both branches of 
the profession, some schoolboys and undergraduates, soldiers, 
two golfers, and most Civil servants,” who Mr. Lang is of 
opinion do read books. It will be noticed that Mr. Lang says 
nothing of the reading proclivities of sailors, clergymen, 





devour newspapers as a “morbid appetite,” and the “ news- 
paper habit” is in his eyes a disease. Rather by “reading” 





butlers, and tax-collectors, but presumably he has not yet 
completed his research into the activities of the souls of all his 
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fellow-creatures ; he mentions particularly, in fact, that of Irish 


and Welsh statistics he has little personal knowledge. We 
may agree with him, at all events, on another point,—namely, 
in regretting the fact that members of all reading classes are 
more inclined to borrow books than to buy them. 


So far, however, it may be admitted that Mr. Lang in the 
main is right, and that there is a distinct tendency to neglect 
yeading—that is, the study of serious or important literature 
—noticeable among men and women of the present day. But, 
we are led to ask, is that tendency good or bad? At first 
sight it would seem to be thoroughly and undoubtedly bad, 
It would seem to be a bad thing if it were proved to be 
true that men and women as a general rule, when they say 
they have no time to read, in reality have no desire to do 
so, and do not care to enrich their minds with the stores 
of wisdom and joy and splendour and sadness of English 
and other literature. But after all, before you decide 
whether it is a good or a bad thing that John Jones 
should neglect the study of William Shakespeare—for in 
arguing the point you must come back to the individual case 
at last—clearly you must first decide whether John Jones 
could occupy his time, with greater benefit to himself and his 
fellow-creatures, in the study of anything else. If he could 
not, then it is a bad thing that John Jones should not devote 
his time—even his spare time—to reading. If he could, then 
for John Smith to say that Jobn Jones still must read is 
merely to say that Jones’s doxy must be heterodoxy because 
itisnot Smith’s. Itis here, to our thinking, that Mr. Lang goes 
too far. He is eminently and demonstrably right when he 
claims that people who can find time to whistle and whittle could 
find time to read, must not say they cannot find time to read, 
and would be the better for reading. But it is when he comes 
to condemning a particular kind of employment which for 
many people takes the place of reading the works of classic 
writers that he is on dangerous ground. Mr. Lang writes 
of the “newspaper habit” with obvious abhorrence; he 
even goes so far as to say that, although apparently 
existing in a desert office with nothing to occupy his 
intellect but records of Public General Acts and a news- 
paper, he has not “sunk” to reading the newspaper. ‘“ What 
pleasure or profit people obtain by cramming their minds 
with futile details, frequently contradicted next day, a 
reader of books cannot imagine.” These are strong terms 
to use, but is the newspaper, after all, always and to 
everybody so uninforming and so valueless? There are, no 
doubt, victims of the “newspaper habit” who would be in- 
finitely better employed—though some men, indeed, are never 
well employed—in reading Milton and Bacon. Those are the 
men who are chiefly attracted by snippy little paragraphs 
about the colour of a novelist’s tie, or the latest developments 
of a sordid society divorce-case, or who are pleased to be told 
that the cigarettes smoked by the Patagonians on any Monday, 
if placed end to end, would reach from here to Kamschatka. 
But there are other men who read newspapers in preference to 
books, and on what ground are you to condemn them? Sup- 
pose an avowed reader of newspapers to say to a reader of 
books: “ You say that no man can afford to neglect the 
treasures of the literature of the past, and you tell me that in 
reading newspapers I occupy my mind with futile details. I 
answer that although I grant that every man’s mind must be 
the better for an acquaintance with the best poetry and prose 
men have written, still what absorbs me most is the history of 
what is going on to-day. Why do you insist that I must read 
about what men have done in the past and must neglect what 
men are doing to-day? Here I have, in the columns of the 
newspaper you despise, a record of what my fellow-creatures, 
alive and about me, are doing and saying and thinking. On 
what grounds do you claim that this record ought not to 
interest me? That record is, in fact, the book I choose to 
read. Your taste is different, and you choose another book, 
that is all.” The “ reader of books” must admit the force of 
the argument. As a fact, of course, the serious student of 
contemporary history does not, and could not afford to, 
neglect the literature of the past; he must study other ages 
to get the perspective of his own. But though he would be 
well advised to make his study of “books proper” as com- 
prehensive as possible, it would be absurd to claim that he is 
wrong in regarding the newspaper as a kind of book, and in 

devoting time to reading it. 








THE CULTIVATED OYSTER. 

HE oyster-growers of England are not less deserving 
persons than the British farmer. They have son- 
verted what were once useless tracts of “no-man’s-land,” half 
sea, half mud and stones, into productive ground. They 
have in many places preserved the species from destruction 
as a source of food by the application of modern methods, 
when continual dredging had depleted the natural oyster 
grounds. When their contribution to the national dinner- 
table is damaged and infected because local authorities will dis- 
charge the sewage of their districts in'the neighbourhood of 
the oyster farms, they are very naturally agitated; and though 
their petition that measures shall be taken to prevent any 
sewage whatever from passing in the crude state either into an 
estuary or into the sea asks rather more than can generally 
be granted, there is good reason to think that in many cases 
their prayer ought to be attended to. It is, however, very 
doubtful if Sir J. Crichton Browne’s suggestion that the 
control of sanitation and of the oyster-beds should be vested 
in local authorities marks the right direction for change. 
Such bodies, large and small, are often the greatest offenders 
in these matters, their general principle being largely a 
development of the primitive human tendency to throw 
rubbish over a neighbour’s wall, The complete purifica- 
tion of the Upper Thames was effected, not with the aid of 
local bodies, who mostly preferred to put their sewage into 
the river, but by exceptional powers given to the Con- 
servancy, reaching to the remotest villages on the tribu- 
taries. What might properly and possibly be done in the 
case of bodies accused, like that at Emsworth, of persisting in 
disregarding the advice of the Local Government Board 
inspectors, would be to empower the Board to carry out the 

improvements needed and to debit them to the rates. 

Judging from some of the correspondence on the oyster 
question, it might be thought that the fact of their being a 
luxury brought a Nemesis of danger as a punishment 
for gastronomic indulgence, and that pleasure and risk are 
combined by a natural law invented for our good. No such 
misgivings would ever occur in the United States, where 
oysters are so plentiful that they are not a rich man’s luxury 
only. Their importance as one of the best and most appe- 
tising forms of food is generally recognised, and a typhoid 
scare would make a serious disturbance in household economy. 
Oysters were deemed such a necessary of existence that the 
first stimulus to “canning” them was given by the reluctance 
of what we should term the working classes to be deprived of 
them when they went into the interior. It was not long before 
some firms were canning a million bushels a year, which were 
despatched to the prairies of the Far West, to mining camps, 
and to the forts on what was then the desert frontier. 
Even in England, where the peculiar properties of oysters 
as a very appetising, nourishing, and easily digested form of 
food are recognised by all who have to do with invalids, an 
interference with the supply of this natural restorative, 
or doubts as to whether it may not carry the germs of 
sickness, are quite a serious matter. The reason why they 
are so peculiarly liable to be contaminated by sewage is 
to be found in the general method adopted of assisting Nature 
in their growth and fattening. At the same time, this method, 
by limiting the area on which the oysters are laid, makes the 
supervision of the beds far easier than it otherwise would be. 
They flourish more particularly in the waters of tidal rivers, 
where there is a considerable mixture of cloudy mud and 
other matter held in solution, from which the oysters extract 
a great quantity of nutriment and wax fat exceedingly. A 
convenient sloping bank, flooded at high tide, but exposed at 
low water, can be covered with “store” oysters almost as 
thickly as they will lie. It is a profitable form of farming, 
and small Corporations and Harbour Boards can sometimes 
let the ground just as if it were a portion of trust land. 
It pays to import small oysters from America, and to lay 
them on these English beds, where they lie till ready for sale, 
though not without attention from the owners, who look them 
over, scour away accumulations of mud, and generally main- 
tain the bed in the condition best suited to the ramd 
growth of the crop. It will be seen that this is quite 
a different business from oyster-dredging at sea, or from 
the oyster fishery which has gone on from time im- 
memorial in the mouths of some of our large rivers, 
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where the bottom is largely of stones and shingle, and the 
shells lie under a great volume of water even at low tide. 
There is practically no chance of sewage pollution in this 
class of oyster, and almost none in the beds situated on coast 
frontages where there is no estuary or town near, but where 
by the nature of the currents the shallow waters by the 
shore are full of the matter which makes the best oyster 
food. But given that an estuary is small, and the town on its 
banks large, it does not greatly matter whether the oyster- 
beds are above the outfall or below it. The flood tide will 
take the sewage to the former, and the ebb to the latter. On 
the other hand, such oyster-beds are usually small, and the 
expense of altering the system of drainage might be quite 
incommensurate with the advantage to be gained from 
maintaining the oyster-beds. Local geography, and the con- 
ditions of tides and currents, would be found in nearly every 
case to be the most important factors in any change that had 
to be made; consequently, no general edict as to the treat- 
ment or discharge of sewage could have more than an 
academic effect. But there is probably one principle 
which would be found beneficial in most cases of oyster- 
bed pollution, and which might greatly improve the waters 
of many of our estuaries. Town sewage should, if possible, 
be carried directly into the sea, not poured into the estuary. 
The sea is big enough and salt enough and in sufficiently 
active movement to assimilate and purify almost any given 
quantity of matter poured into it. It is only an almost tide- 
less sea like the Mediterranean that cannot dispose con- 
veniently of such unpleasant matter. At Naples, while the 
Monarchy was flourishing in the earlier half of the last 
century, the line between the filthy area of sea and that which 
was pure was quite visible, and police were placed opposite the 
clean portion to see that no one took any of the clean sea 
water, the reason being that it might be used for making 
bread with, and so cheat the King of that fraction of the 
Salt-tax ! 

Modern oyster-farming is an excellent instance of intensive 
cultivation. It is said that eight men are employed to an acre 
at Whitstable. Yet the genius who is credited with having 
originated it in France twelve months before the men of 
science began their experiments was a stonemason of the Isle 
of Ré, in the Bay of Biscay. This keen-witted stone-dresser, 
for such was probably his trade, the quarries of Ré being 
anciently famous, had all the instinct for Nature which 
distinguished his brother-craftsman, Hugh Miller. He 
watched the oysters growing naturally, and concluded that 
he could fatten them in the cloudy waters of the 
neighbouring shore. He made a small dyke, placed his 
oysters under it among natural surroundings, and sold 
his surplus stock for £6 in the first year. In six years 
it was reckoned that there were £100,000 worth of oysters 
in the “parks” of those who followed his example on the 
same strip of coast. Apparently this ground both bred and 
fattened them. But usually the very young oysters need to 
be laid in a place where there is no mud, which chokes them 
in their tender years, and to be fattened later in a place 
where there is mud of high quality. With oysters the general 
rule is that you must not give strong mud to babes. On the 
Butley Creek, in Suffolk, it is said that oysters grow so fat 
that they burst. Probably this only means that they have to 
unbutton their shells. An oyster which has partaken so freely 
of the good things of this life that he outgrows his shell must 
be in a bad way, the more so because if he finds himself in 
fattening surroundings it is extremely difficult for him to 
change his locality. 


The human interest in oysters has always been strong. 
They seem to have evoked something of the feeling of 
mixed greediness and affection felt by the Walrus and the 
Carpenter when— 

“With tears and sobs they sorted out 
Those of the largest size.” 
The Scotch oyster-dredgers always used to sing as they 
dragged the trawl. To talk when dredging was considered 
unlucky, and likely to offend the oysters, so even the most 
necessary remarks were intoned in a kind of recitative :— 


“The oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind.” 


hours’ cruise to take down the words, and found at the end of 
it that it was never sung twice in the same sense or tune. 

Of our commoner edible shellfish, the whelks, which never 
find their way to the tables of the rich, but are greatly 
beloved in the East End of London, are taken by baited nets 
and traps, often at some distance from the shore. The 
cockles are not farmed, and are an entirely natural product, 
They are never contaminated, being dug out of the vast sand 
flats, or clay flats, of the coast—an excellent food and a 
wholesome—the very best being those from Stiffkey, in Nor. 
folk. Mussels, so much used in French cookery, are commonly 
regarded here with suspicion. They are believed at times to 
contain a poison of a dangerous kind, and are often fattened in 
beds where even less apparent care is taken to preserve them 
from sewage contamination than is exhibited in the case of 
the oyster-beds. Nevertheless there ought to be a future for 
mussel-farming in England, to which the Fisheries Depart. 
ment of the Board of Trade may well direct its attention. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ni te 
SOME ASPECTS OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The turn which events have taken in Morocco—the 
appearance of the Pretender, Bu Hamara, the ill-success 
which is attending the young Sultan’s efforts to quell the 
rising, and especially the main reason responsible for this 
upheaval—invites attention to some peculiar aspects of 
Mahommedanism. The present Sultan of Morocco, as is well 
known, is a man of enlightened sympathies and ideas. He 
has found much to attract him in the civilisations of Europe, 
and he has been at some pains to imitate what has appealed 
to him as admirable. He has never evinced any sort of in- 
clination to abandon the faith of the Prophet, but he has 
attempted to institute certain udministrative reforms which, 
though they make undeniably for the well-being of his 
subjects, draw their inspiration from the nations of Christen- 
dom, and not from the pages of the Koran. This has been 
the sum total of his offending, and the result has shown that, 
far from enlisting the sympathies and awakening the gratitude 
of those whose lot he has sought to better, he has succeeded 
only in arousing the spirit of fanaticism which is latent in 
every Mahommedan people. Moreover, so tremendous is the 
force with which the young reformer has now come into 
violent collision, that he would seem to be in a fair way to 
perish as a martyr to the cause of his laudable and altruistic 
ambitions. 

To the European mind this spectacle of a people rebelling 
against a ruler who has endeavoured to govern them with un- 
precedented liberality, simply because the spirit of liberalism 
which animates him is to them an abomination, appears as 
inconsequent and outrageous as it is stupid. To the student 
of Mahommedanism, on the other hand, it appeals as some- 
thing natural, almost inevitable,—as a quite logical expression 
of the feeling which animates the majority of the professors 
of the proudest and most self-complacent religion on earth. 
For in the sentiment which is at the back of the rebellion in 
Morocco is to be found the secret of the strength and weak. 
ness of Mahommedanism: the cause alike of its astounding 
missionary successes, and of its failure to elevate the peoples 
of Islam to a standard much superibr to that attained by 
Christian peoples before the end of the Middle Ages. No 
fact brings home to us more strikingly the extent to which 
Europeans are content to live in a little world of their own 
than the way in which the spread of Mahommedanism, as 
compared with that of Christianity, is ignored by the 
average man amongst us. Immense heroism, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice are displayed in the cause of the Christian 
propaganda; huge sums are lavished upon it; mission- 
work throughout the world is highly organised, and is in 
the hands of men who have devoted to it quenchless enthu- 
siasm and a lifetime of thought and study; yet the fact 
remains that the results achieved in this direction by Christi- 
anity are altogether insignificant if they be compared with 
those which can be claimed by Mahommedanism. The latter 
religion wins to itself, at the lowest estimate, some sixty 





But what the dredger’s song actually was does not seem to be 
known, for it is related that an inquirer went out for a six 





' thousand converts annually, while all the missionary organisa- 


tions of Christianity taken together do not secure the 
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allegiance of a tithe of that number of souls in the same 

eriod of time; and this is the more worthy of remark because 
the Mahommedans have no regular system of propaganda, 
send forth no specially appointed missionaries, and devote no 
annual sums to the work of conversion, 

The cause for the surprising success of Mahommedanism 
asa missionary force, therefore, is to be looked for in some 
special quality of the religion itself, some quality innate in its 
teaching which enables it to make a peculiarly strong appeal 
to the crude human nature of the pagan peoples. Many have 
thought to find this quality in the Mahommedan marriage 
Jaws, which, being framed for the convenience of man, as 
opposed to woman, may be supposed to commend themselves 
to a comfort-loving and amorous people. These laws un- 
questionably tend to make Mahommedanism popular; but 
they are not, we believe, the sole, or even the main, cause of 
the success to which we have referred. The true explanation 
is to be sought in a wholly different direction. 


It is within the experience of every District Officer in India 
that a remarkable change comes over the inhabitants of the 
meanest Hindoo village the moment that they are converted to 
Mahommedanism. The men who formerly were accustomed 
to crawl in abject self-abasement before their headmen or the 
nearest landowners now hold themselves erect, look every man 
boldly between the eyes, and develop of a sudden a quite 
unwonted ability to defend themselves from encroachment 
upon their rights. As if by magic, they have become in- 
dependent and self-respecting. Where formerly they saw 
their superior in every man, they now hold themselves to 
be as good as or better than any. Polygamy and facile 
divorce have naught to do with this transformation; yet 
the condition of such villages has been in no wise altered 
from that which has always prevailed, save in the accident of 
their conversion to the faith which legalises these things. 
And here we catch our first glimpse of the secret which 
accounts for the extraordinary spread of the Mahommedan 
religion. It is that the faith of Mahommed is based, not 
on love, like the teachings of Christianity, but on pride. 
The Mahommedan holds as his primary axiom a profound 
belief in his own unquestionable superiority as a professor 
of the only true religion. The intensity of this conviction 
leads him to regard the adherents of all other creeds with 
a contemptuous pity which can easily be converted into 
hatred. It makes the Mahommedan settlers in a pagan 
land haughtily condescending to the people about them. 
Their arrogance is galling, their calm assurance of superiority 
awakes a desire to emulate them, and since emulation is only 
possible through the channel of conversion, conversion very 
generally ensues. As naturally, too, it spreads, for each new 
convert, putting on in his turn the pride of his new religion, 
represents yet another temptation to the pagans around 
him to attain to an equality with him by embracing 
the Mahommedan faith. Thus it has come to pass that 
what the religion of love, backed by devotion, energy, 
and money, has failed to accomplish, the religion of pride 
and hate has achieved, without organisation or conscious 
effort, purely by virtue of the appeal which it makes to the 
very human desire of every man to be treated as an equal, to 
be bien vu, by his fellows. 

But, as has already been said, this, the source of the 
strength and of the success of Mahommedanism, is also the 
reason of its weakness and its failures. The arrogant self- 
complacency of the Mahommedan attracts converts among 
people who are irked by a sense of their inferiority, but it also 
precludes all possibility of advance beyond the limits of 
certain very circumscribed boundaries. A divine discontent is 
the foundation of all improvement. Until a man has been 
brought to realise that he is not “the roof and crown of 
things,” until it has been borne in upon his understand- 
ing that humanity, even in its highest expressions, is 
essentially progressive, is capable of development and re- 
form, nothing resembling a desire for amelioration can stir 
in him. Therefore the same arrogant self-approval which 
stands the Mahommedan in such stead as a spreader of his 
faith among barbarous races binds him hand and foot when 
it becomes a question of competing in the race of progress and 
civilisation, The would-be reformer finds himself in acute 
conflict with the entire spirit of his coreligionists. Merely to 

hint that reform is necessary, or even expedient, is to strike at 


the very base of the popular faith. “Are we not Mahom- 
medans?” ask the sons of the Prophet; “and if we be Mahom- 
medans, how is it possible that we can learn anything from 
these dogs of Christians?” They have no eye for results; they 
care nothing as to whether it be the desire of the reformer to 
improve their lot, to add to the sum of their material happi- 
ness. Such things matter not at all, for the advocate of 
reform cannot avoid admitting, at any rate by implication, 
that a Mahommedan people is not necessarily per se the 
superior of any infidel race. Such an admission is not only 
a deadly insult to the pride which is the very basis of 
their faith, but is in itself the rankest and most hateful 
of heresies, calculated to inspire in even the most tolerant 
Mahommedan breast a veritable fury of fanaticism. This is 
the Frankenstein’s monster which the well-intentioned young 
Sultan of Morocco has brought into being through his desire 
to imitate European methods to the extent of purifying the 
government of his country: a monster which has already 
proved itself to be so much stronger than its unhappy creator. 

Apart from the immediate and local application of these 
facts to contemporary events, they are deserving of special 
consideration by the people whose rule, to all intents and 
purposes, is that of the greatest Mahommedan Empire in 
Asia, for they bring home to us two very serious truths: the 
rapid and irresistible spread of Mahommedanism in every 
locality where professors of that religion come into personal 
contact with men of a less sturdy faith, and the extent to 
which the growth of Mahommedanism is calculated to retard 
the progress of the human race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hue CLIFFORD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
; —_—»—— 
VENEZUELA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—You have published several letters implying that the 
German Emperor's visit to Sandringham resulted in the joint 
action of England and Germany in Venezuela. I do not 
suppose that the writers of these letters ever looked at the 
Blue-book. This notion, however, is repeated in an article 
in the Spectator of December 20th entitled “The German 
Entanglement.” The exact words you used were:—* The 
immediate result of the Emperor’s visit was an entanglement 
in a German alliance.” Now the Emperor’s visit to Sandring- 
ham was in November. 

(1) As long ago as July 23rd Lord Lansdowne wrote to Mr. 
Buchanan that we should be “quite ready to confer with 
the German Government with a view to joint action.” 

(2) On August 14th the Admiralty wrote to the Foreign Office 
that they would be prepared to establish a blockade “on 
the understanding that the blockade should be deferred 
until November, when the unhealthy ceason is over.” This 
shows why no action was taken until after the Emperor’s 

. visit. 

i(3) On September 27th Vice-Admiral Douglas wrote to the 
Admiralty acknowledging a letter directing him to be “in 

readiness to carry out a naval demonstration off the coast of 
Venezuela in conjunction with ships of the Imperial German 
Navy.” 

In November Lord Lansdowne several times saw the 
German Ambassador, and on November 11th and 17th Lord 
Lansdowne wrote to Mr. Buchanan with regard to the 
terms of “the joint execution of measures of coercion,” 
which, as I have shown, were postponed, in August, until 
November. 

In the face of these documents dated July, August, and 
September, it is ludicrous to suggest that the immediate 
result of the Emperor's visit in November was an entangle- 
ment in a German alliance. I write this, not to defend the 
Anglo-German agreement, but because I am sorry the 
Spectator has fallen into such an obviously ridiculous error. 
Mr. Balfour was not far wrong when he said at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet that the Emperor's visit had “been made 
the text of the wildest and most fantastic inventions that I 
think even an inventive Press has ever discovered.” Your 
contemporary the National Review, which (though very 
violent) is generally well informed on foreign affairs, points 
out that the conversation of Lord, Lansdowne and the German 
Ambassador as long ago as July, “and not the Kaiser’s visit, 
as seems to be generally assumed, was the origin of the 
Venezuela mess.” —I am, Sir, &e., VERITAS. 
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show that although joint action—a very different thing from 
an alliance—was talked about, or even agreed to, before the visit 
of the German Emperor, no active steps were taken till after his 
arrival. During his visit the nature of the negotiations changed, 
and the talk of joint action became an alliance, with the usual 
distinguishing mark of an alliance,—an agreement that neither 
of the contracting Powers should desist from their common 
policy of coercion till both had been entirely satisfied. Of 
such active partnership, irrevocable till both parties had been 
satisfied, there was no talk till after the Kaiser’s visit. It is, 
therefore, in our opinion, perfectly fair to say that “the im- 
mediate result of the Emperor’s visit was an entanglement in 
a German alliance.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





GUNNERY v. PAINT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 3rd Mr. White takes 
exception to my former letter to you. In that letter I 
expressed my opinion that the comparison made by him 
between ships of the Home Squadron and ships belong- 
ing to our Channel Fleet or our foreign squadrons, whether 
flagships or private ships, was a misleading and unfair com- 
parison, the former being but a training squadron and 
never keeping their crews, as a whole, for more than a year, 
while the latter are manned by our best and for a full com- 
mission. I have no doubt Mr. White’s quotations from the 
Navy List are correct. But the facts remain as I stated, I 
believe, with absolute truth,—that the ‘Empress of India’ went 
through her prize-firing as a private ship, and did not become 
the flagship of the Second in Command of the Home Squadron 
until October Ist, so that it is not a case to help to prove 
that our Admirals neglect gunnery.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. Motynevx, Retired Captain, Royal Navy. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE EARLY EUCHARIST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I thank you for your review in the Spectator of 
January 3rd of my inquiry into the early history of the 
Eucharist; but your reviewer does my book some injustice. 
What is printed there on p. 32 is as follows: “To scholars, 
whose judgments on such matters most students would wish 
to follow, the Lord’s language, rotro sousire, sis rq cevemunasy, 
4 xoivy dicebyxn, hasa‘ sacrificial ring,’ and at the least the words 
are patient of a sacrificial sense.” This is true, I think, and 
cortainly not so incompletely true as what your reviewer reads 
and eriticises. May I add a rather long sentence from p. 105 
of my book? “ The sacrificial connotations of rossiv, dvauunass, 
aiua diabyunc, xerayyinrsiv, bvomorypiov, have been variously 
estimated and described by scholars, and are passed over here 
with the sole remark that whatever sacrificial tone they 
impart to Eucharistic language is positive evidence, however 
umall, for seeing in the Last Supper and in the Eucharist an 
intimate connection with a culmination of the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, whether that culmination be in the Cross 
absolutely and exclusively, or shared by the Eucharistic offer- 
ing.’—I am, Sir, &e., W. B. FRANKLAND. 

Stainton, Dacre. 

[If there is any “sacrificial ring” in these phrases, it is in 
mosits; and we selected it for that reason. On this much 
stress has been laid, and the word certainly has a sacrificial 
usage. Our contention is that the neutral object, zovzo, 
makes it impossible for a scholar to recognise such a usage 
here. An illustration may be found in our word “ duty.” It 
has an ecclesiastical meaning, public service obligatory on a 
clergyman ; and it has its common ethical meaning. Some 
great Churchman bids farewell to his friends and disciples 
with the words, “ Above all things, remember your daily duty,” 
in contrast, it may be, to an impractical devotion to ideals. 
How monstrous it would be to read this counsel as an in- 
junction not to neglect daily service! To put the same thing 
in another way, it would be to derogate grievously from the 
dignity of the occasion to put into the Master’s mouth a 
technical word.—THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. ] 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have read Mr. Maurice A. Gerothwohl’s letter on the 
above subject in the Spectator of January 3rd with profound 


interest, and I give him full credit for sincere sympathy with 
a downtrodden people. After this appreciation I hope he will 
not be offended if I add that in this labyrinth of murder ang 
myth which is known as the Macedonian question he seems 
to me to be utterly and hopelessly misled. To base an argu. 
ment regarding Macedonia on the utterances of Count 
Ignatiey and Professor Michailowski is to decide a lawsuit 
on the exclusive evidence of the plaintiffs. Count Ignatiey, 
as every one knows, is the pilot of the Panslavistic movement, 
and the father of the “Greater Bulgaria” scheme which mis. 
carried in 1878. Professor Michailowski is the chief, nominal 
at any rate, of one of the two sections of an organisation 
whose object is to do now what Count Ignatiev failed in g 
quarter of a century ago. The object of both these gentlemen, 
I submit, is not to free but toSlavonise Macedonia. The methods 
by which this object is pursued were made known to me in the 
spring of 1901, when I acted as correspondent from Macedonia 
to one of the leading London dailies. At that time, as your 
readers may remember, Dr. Tatarcheff, the secret chief of the 
local Revolutionary Committee at Salonica, and some of hig 
satellites were arrested in consequence of the attempt on 
the life of Dr. Sakellarion, a Greek physician of Gumendja, 
These gentlemen had a public trial, at which the inter. 
preters of all the European Consulates assisted with their 
note-books; they were found guilty of that and other crimes, 
were sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, and, in accord. 
ance with a mysterious dispensation not unusual in Turkey, 
were allowed to escape a few months after. Among the papers 
seized upon them were several copies of the secret Regula. 
tions of the Macedonian Committee. I have in my possession 
a literal translation of one of those copies. According 
to this document, the whole province is divided into a 
number of districts, each district being under the control 
of a secret Revolutionary Committee with a band of brigands 
at its command. Among the duties, minutely described, 
of the latter is “the commission of political crimes—i.e, 
the murder of all persons indicated by the Committee.” 
My own daily experience had already shown to me that 
these Regulations were not allowed to remain a dead letter, 
Apart from the murder of Greeks, Serbs, and Turks, which 
was dictated partly by the wish to exterminate influential 
rivals, and partly by the deliberate purpose of provoking 
reprisals, and thus bringing about a “settlement of the 
Macedonian question,’—apart from murder, the agents of 
the Committee indulged in blackmail, intimidation, and 
every other method for striking terror, for filling their 
coffers, and for acquiring proselytes. Professor Michailowski, 
as quoted by Mr. Gerothwohl, says: “It is absurd to regard 
the Macedonian bands as brigands.” Can the learned 
Professor find another term which will describe more 
accurately bodies of men whose business is “the com- 
mission of political crimes,” the systematic spoliation of the 
Christian peasantry, the murder and mutilation of inoffen- 
sive Mahommedan villagers of both sexes and all ages, and 
the deliberate and disgusting desecration of Mahommedan 
mosques? “They could not have existed for a quarter 
of a century without possessing the sympathies of the 
populace,” continues the Professor. To this I answer: 
their existence is due not to sympathy but to sheer 
terror. The brigands (I will continue to call them so until 
the invention of a better term) are armed, the peasantry are 
mostly unarmed. Moreover, the latter labour under a two- 
fold fear: fear of the brigands, and fear of the Turkish 
authorities. I have known instances where the peasants 
suffered as much for informing against the brigands as for 
subsidising them. The corrupt and impecunious officials in 
many cases act in collusion with the brigands, or are paid for 
their connivance, and in other cases they use the existence of 
brigandage as a pretext for squeezing the peasants, on the 
ground that they aid and abet them! It is therefore the 
peasant’s interest (?) to subsidise his oppressors and to hold 
his tongue. As to Count Ignatiev’s assertion that “in recent 
times more especially the Bulgarians and Servians have been 
pitilessly murdered and massacred,” it contains that minimum 
of correspondence to fact which just saves such statements 
from a very unpleasant characterisation. I absolutely deny 
that Bulgarians and Servians have been wantonly massacred. 
Whenever there has been a massacre of recent years, it has 








been due to persistent provocation, and has been the pre- 
meditated consequence of disturbance artificially fomented by 
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pacrnbit 
the Bulgarian and Servian agitators. If these are the methods 


of emancipation, I can only pray that the Lord may preserve 
all oppressed races from emancipators. But let me not be 
misunderstood. I do not defend the Ottoman rule. The Turk 
has been described once and for all by a single stroke of 
Carlyle’s pen: unspeakable. But I will add that he is no more 
unspeakable in Macedonia than he is in Epirus, Asia Minor, 
Tripoli; wherever the Turk has set his foot grass has ceased to 
crow. At the same time, I maintain that Macedonia would be 
a worse off than any other province of the Ottoman Empire 
were it not for men like Count Ignatiev and Professor 
Michailowski. The policy of Panslavism hatched by the one, 
and now so tenderly nourished by the other, is the root of 
all the extra sufferings of the peasantry of Macedonia.—I 
am, Sir, &e., G. F. ABBort. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

[We can take no responsibility for the facts alleged by Mr. 
Abbott, as they are not within our cognisance; but even 
granted that all he says is true, the solution which we have 
put forward still holds the field,—namely, that the only way 
to stop the manifold miseries of the province is to act on the 
precedent afforded by the Lebanon.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TRADITIONAL SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 
[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—A few years ago I visited Futtehpur Sikri, North- 
West Provinces, India, when I copied some interesting 
inscriptions. Among them is the following, of which I 
yenture to send you an English translation. —I am, Sir, &c., 
WALTER H. TRIBE 


Egland, Honiton, (late Archdeacon of Lahore). 


“His Imperial Majesty Jalal-ood-din Mohamed Akbar, the 
mighty Emperor—the shadow of God—conquered the Deccan and 
Dandeish, which was formerly called Khandeish. In the forty-sixth 
year of his reign, A.H. 1000, having reached Futtehpur (Sikri), he 
resolved to proceed to Agra. May the glory of his name and his 
life continue as long as Heaven and Earth remain. The Blessed 
Jesus hath said, ‘ The world is a bridge, pass over it and stay not.’ 
It is written that ‘he who hath been anxious to obtain rest after 
this life, hath sought for everlasting rest.’ ‘The world is 
fleeting, therefore pass the remainder of thy life in serving God, 
for His service is invaluable. He who prays to God without 
sincerity, becomes only farther removed from Him. The best use 
of money is to devote it to God’s service. Exchange this world 
for that which is to come, and thy gain will be great.’” 





OUR SOLDIERS’ BARRACKS. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The thanks of private soldiers are due to “ Ubique” for 
his sympathetic letter on their wants in the Spectator of 
December 27th. Latterly there has been so much talk of im- 
proving the conditions of life in barracks, with the hope of 
attracting recruits, that the publishing of “ Tommy’s ” point of 
view on these experiments is of distinct interest. In your 
note you suggest that to “ Rowtonise” the barracks would 
have the happiest results. On paper it looks exactly what is 
wanted; but from all Ihave ever heard in barrack-room, canteen, 
or soldiers’ home, “ Tommy” looks with the utmost distrust on 
the proposal. Of necessity a large portion of his time 
is spent in cleaning his clothes, and pipeclaying and shining 
his equipment. All his belongings would, I take it, in the 
event of cubicles being introduced, still be kept at the head 
of his bed. Consequently instead of the dreariness of the 
“everlasting shining ” being lightened by gossip with his bed- 
chum, or a few straight-flung remarks to the others in the 
room, “ Tommy” will have to sit in solitary state between the 
partitions. The legalisation of mufti at all times when 
away from barracks is much desired. The men of the 
Household Cavalry have for some time been allowed this 
privilege. It enormously increases the popularity of these 
regiments, and in no way interferes with their efficiency as 
soldiers. The new plan of allowing all men who are clear to 
pass the gate to be absent till 6.30 the following morning, on 
the whole, works well. Oddly enough, though, it is the good 
characters who benefit least by the change. Formerly the 


fact of a man owing an extra parade did not interfere with 
his liberty at night. Often circumstances occur which prevent 
these parades being cleared off at once, and so nowadays 
a trifling fault often ends in a man being contined to 


of most of the genuine dislike of the Army is the general 
“chasing” that the private has to put up with from the 
non-commissioned officers. In spite of all that has been said 
about their being the backbone of the Army, it is the non- 
commissioned officers who are responsible for all the trouble. 
It is no good shutting our eyes to the fact that a very large 
number of men wear stripes who are in no way fitted for them. 
Men only just dismissed from the squad of recruits are fre- 
quently given the stripes, and try to justify their selection by 
chasing and worrying old trained soldiers, who in many cases 
have seen active service before the said non-commissioned 
officer had thought of enlisting.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NAMESAKE. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent in regard to 
“Rowtonising” the barracks. Our own inquiries among 
private soldiers have shown many of them to be strongly in 
favour of the quiet and privacy which could thus be secured. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I was much interested in your correspondence article on 
our soldiers’ barracks in the Spectator of December 27th, 
and quite agree that the life of the private soldier ought to be, 
whenever possible, even at a little extra expense to the country, 
elevated instead of lowered; but when you come to the 
question of going out in mufti, I imagine I see great diffi- 
culties in store. To give one example. How is a sentry to 
distinguish between a bondé-fide member of his regiment 
(perhaps nine hundred strong) and a civilian? There 





would be some rare fun of a night on some occa- 
sions, and my sympathy would go out to the poor 
(sentry. Why should not the uniform of a _ British 


soldier be acceptable everywhere? It is certainly a shame 
to refuse the wearer the right of admittance into any 
place where his presence would be welcome if in mufti. On 
the Continent, to insult a soldier in uniform is a most serious 
offence, and might bring almost any punishment upon the 
offender. Why does not a similar love and respect exist here 
for the cloth, although we are not a nation of soldiers P—I am, 
Sir, &e., FILLE Du REGIMENT. 


[The allowing of mufti in the case of the officer shows no 
| disrespect to the uniform; why should it in that of the 
private P—Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


A NEW YEAR THOUGHT. 
(“ DuLcE ET DECORUM,” &c.) 








[‘* Referring to his recent visit to Spion Kop, Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
touching memorials he saw there filled him with mingled thoughts of pride 
and sadness,”’—Daily Paper.] 





AND must the Roman teach us how to die ? 

Hath England borne no sons who count it sweet 
To lose their lives beneath her gracious eye, 

And beautiful to fall at her dear feet ? 


When graves are closed, look for the fruit of grief, 
When pain is stilled, ah, hush the cry of woe! 
The time comes on for praise, for pure relief, 
For joy that not in vain we met the foe. 


Let Sorrow learn from Hope. The orphan child 
Must see his sire not only loved with tears ; 

Let him grow up and say: “ My mother smiled 
When telling of my father in past years.” 


The end of life’s to serve, not to enjoy ; 
Who serves well lives well, dies well if he dies ;— 
O Sorrow, dry thy tears, and train thy boy 
To count such death as this life’s highest prize. 
Witiram H. Draper. 





THE VETERANS AT THE DELHI DURBAR. 
(JANUARY Ist, 1903.) 
By Delhi’s wall rode forth to-day 
The Chiefs of England and of Ind, 
Proud homage to their Lord to pay 





The cause 


barracks for two or three days at a stretch. 


Enthroned beyond the Western wind. 
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Long time the wondering East shall tell 
How rich the stream of splendour rolled, 

The cannon’s roar, the trumpet’s swell, 
The giant beasts, the gems and gold; 


The warrior lines of sun-lit steel, 
The herald’s pomp, the flag unfurled, 
The chanted hymn whose solemn peal 
Is rolled in glory round the world. 


Yet over all that dazzling day, 
Through all the gorgeous glories there, 
One moment breaks with mightier ray 
O’er that fair pomp supremely fair. 


Why leap they up, that lordly throng, 
With reverent hail and eager cheer P 

No glittering squadrons young and strong, 
No gold, no jewelled robes are here. 


Old men and worn, with many a scar 
From many a‘ecombat nobly won, 

Brave remnant of the fiercest war 
That ever flared to Indian sun. 


Lo, by the veteran Briton’s side 
They too, the loyal of the land, 

Through that stern struggle true and tried, 
They too are there, a brother band. 


Hail to all hands that bore on high 
Our deathless flag through fields of flame! 
The hands that strove, grow old and die; 
The soul of Britain lives the same. 
Ernest MYErs. 








A RT. 


—_—>———_ 
THE BURLINGTON HOUSE EXHIBITION. 
THE visitor to the present Exhibition at the Academy who 
craves the stimulus of variety will certainly not be dis- 
appointed. If he wishes to be soothed by the opiate of Venetian 
colour, with its gorgeous richness and unfathomable depth, 
the Tintorettos from Hampton Court hung in the big room 
are all that can be desired in this direction. But if after 
these have worked their spell the visitor to the gallery feels 
the want of daylight and ozone, he has but to go into the room 
where hang some of the freshest and most breezy sea-pictures 
of Henry Moore. If these after a while appear too much like 
mere windows opening on to the sea to satisfy the sense of 
rhythmic beauty in design, he need only fare a little 
further to find some noble works by Wilson and Constable. 
Again, when cloyed by the cheap beauty of Romney's 
ladies, an antidote is to be found in the throne of Minos 
or a plan of. the drains of the Labyrinth, for a room is 
devoted to the wonderful discoveries in Crete of the Palace 
of Knossos. The mixture of old and new pictures is of 
great interest, and one could wish that the policy had been 
pursued with a little more boldness; that some, at least, of 
Henry Moore’s sea-pieces had been hung on the same wall with 
older work instead of being kept apart inaseparate room. Here 
we are brought face to face with a question. Does the attempt 
to realise the intensity and whiteness of daylight out of doors, 
and the consequent high tone of modern landscapes, make 
them as beautiful as adornments to the wall of a room as older 
work? A picture such as the noble Lake Scene (No. 1) of 
Wilson seems independent of everything, the very artificiality 
of its stately composition keeps the subject completely 
within its frame. We feel that what the artist has shown us 
is the whole. It is not a great sweep of country of which the 
artist was free to include as much or as little as he chose. 
It is rather the whole, and beyond what he chose to include 
within the boundaries of his picture, nothing exists. A dignified 
and harmonious decoration expressed in terms of sky, lake, 
hills, and trees is presented to us, and not a fragment of 
natural scenery isolated from its surroundings by a frame. 
Now look at Henry Moore’s sea-piece, Nearing the Needles 
(No. 137). In spite of fine colour, balanced composition, 
and most masterly execution, there is a sense that we are not 
looking at a self-contained whole. Rather we seem to look 
out of a window upon an unusually beautiful piece of sky and 


sea; and if the artist had chosen, he could have enlarged hig’ 
window or narrowed it, and though the picture would have 
been different, it need not have been worse. These considera. 
tions raise the question, What do we want a picture to be? 
Is it to be a creation—a new idea—which we shall never meet 
with in reality even if we search the world over for it? Or do 
we want the artist to record for us something which we feel, 
had we been fortunate enough to have been present at a 
certain place at a certain time, we should have seen for our. 
selves. The comparison might be worked out into endlesg 
detail, and with figure-pictures as well as landscapes. But 
here we must leave the subject, merely indicating the problem, 
and not attempting a solution. 

The first two rooms contain a number of fine landscapes by 

English painters. Beside the Wilson already mentioned, 
which is so remarkable for the largeness and freedom of itg 
handling, is another picture by the same painter, which is of 
great beauty. It is the Atalanta and Meleager (No. 28), 
Though not so architectural in the balance of its composition 
as the Lake Scene, the picture is a very beautiful one, with its 
filmy veiled colouring. The name of Peter de Wint is usually 
associated with water-colour, but here we see him as an oil- 
painter. The Landscape (No. 5), though not so good as the 
cornfield at South Kensington, which it resembles in subject, 
is a fine and poetic rendering of English country. So sombre 
is it in colour that one cannot help wondering if it has been a 
victim to the madness which seized people some half-century 
ago, when pictures used to be varnished ‘with thick brown 
compounds to give them what was then called “tone.” Among 
the most beautiful things here of its kind must be reckoned 
John Crome’s Mousehold Heath (No. 35). It is a small canvas, 
recalling the composition of the famous picture in the 
National Gallery. There is nothing that words can lay hold 
of and describe in this picture, it is so simple, so solid, and so 
painter-like. Quite unlike in point of view is Constable’s 
Salisbury Cathedral (No. 33), with its audacities of execution, 
But wonderful it is, though little more than a sketch, with 
the dark ground of the cunvas showing everywhere between 
the vigorous brush-marks. Here we see the artist at work, 
analysing the forms and masses, laying his foundations with 
security, making sure of essentials before considering the re- 
finements of the painting. The finest of the three large 
pictures by this master here is the Leaping Horse (No. 14). In 
it there is seen Constable’s wonderful power of building up a 
noble and coherent structure, all the parts of which contribute 
to the whole. 
Of the six pictures by Turner, the most beautiful are 
the Modern Italy (No. 23) and the Fifth Plague of Egypt 
(No. 66). The former is a wonderful vision of light and the 
beauty of harmonious spaces receding into finite distance. 
The good preservation of the picture has left unspoiled the 
marvellous subtlety of the division and subdivision of the high 
tones out of which this astonishingly luminous work is 
made. The other Turner is an earlier work, and much darker. 
The striking feature of the picture is the storm clouds in the 
centre. Has any one before or since ever realised the in- 
tangible, yet definite, movement of clouds in the way in which 
this painter realised them? From Turner to Cuyp is a long 
drop, and the latter does not gain by being seen by the room- 
ful as he is here. A single picture might look warm and 
sunny, but when seen in rows they appear to be examples of 
the combined effects of yellow ochre and linseed oil. 

In the last room is an unexpected portrait by Landseer of 
the sculptor Gibson (No. 118). It is not much elaborated, 
but the head is so finely felt, and has such true painter's 
instinct, that for it we would willingly sacrifice a wilderness 
of dogs, horses, and stags, with all their titles, jocose and senti- 
mental, Landseer, like Millais, in his last phase atoned for 
terrible faults of bad taste by every now and then producing a 
fine piece of pure painting. 

Lovers of Venctian art are provided with a satisfying 
group of three pictures in the big room. The two large 
Tintorettos have come up from Hampton Court, and between 
them hangs a splendid Veronese. First-rate Tintorettos are 
rare outside Venice, and if neither of the two pictures here 
is a work of the painter at his very best, they are no mean 
examples of what an eighteenth-century guide-book called 
“furious Tintoret.” Esther before Ahasuerus (No. 53) is the 





finer in colour of the two here, and the depth and vigour 
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of the shadows out of which emerges the crowd of figures 
are characteristic of the master. Notably fine is the head 
of the beautiful woman who bends down to support the 
fainting Esther. The other picture, The Nine Muses (No. 57), 
seems to have suffered a good deal from the discoloration 
of the varnish, but this cataract of human forms is con- 
trolled in a way that few besides Tintoretto have ever dared 
to attempt. The linking of the figures one to another as 
they recede from the central seated Muse is a piece of 
splendid arrangement. The Venus and Mars (No. 55) 
by Veronese is unusual and striking both in colour and 
composition. At first sight the figures appear to be a 
little awkward, but after closer study many things which 
seemed accidental reveal their organic connection with the 
whole. The head of Venus is # fine piece of expressive 
painting, more human and less ideally beautiful than the 
goddesses of Giorgione and Titian perhaps; but this fair- 
haired Venus has a wonderful amount of life and animation 
in her face. Mars is a Venetian gentleman; but what a 
colour harmony Veronese has made of him, of which the 
cloak is the central feature. It is made of a colour in which 
russet and lilac interchange, and the effect is as original as it 
is beautiful. The preservation of the picture leaves little to be 
desired, and if there seems a stain of varnish on one of the 
legs of Venus, the surface of the picture shows little sign of 
having been rubbed down, a process which has ruined so many 
masterpieces. These three great Venetian pictures dominate 
the whole of the big room in which they are hung. There is such 
arush of full-blooded life in them that in their neighbourhood 
Rubens looks thin and Frans Hals cheap. The present time 
is one of scrupulous care and destructive criticism. Wealth of 
imagination and creative force are not characteristics of our 
epoch. Therefore it is good to look back to the golden age of 
Venice, when the energy of her arts was like that of a river 
in flood, and productive impulse was not stimulated by the 
critical spirit, but by passion. H. S. 








BOOKS. 


aseaegens 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. MARTINEAU.* 
AmonG the many noble and eminent thinkers and teachers of 
the Victorian era, James Martineau must undoubtedly be 
reckoned. He was not perhaps quite in the first rank, either 
as a divine or as a philosopher. He will not live with Newman 
or Darwin, possibly not even with John Stuart Mill or T. H. 
Green. But on the borderland between religion and philosophy 
he holds a conspicuous place. He was a leader who ranged 
freely, as their recognised equal, among the “ greater gods ” of 
English thought of his day, and whose personality cast 
a powérful spell over pupils who became in their turn 
leaders of English speculation and opinion. Foremost 
among these last was one brought up at his feet, who 
ever most piously acknowledged the debt—though the 
disciple came more and more to differ from the master— 
and who often expressed both his gratitude and his dissent 
in these columns,—the late Mr. Richard Holt Hutton. It is 
right, then, that Dr. Martineau should have his Life and Letters 
given to the world, and on an ample scale. That has certainly 
been done in the two thick volumes before us. They make a 
serious and severe work, comprising some nine hundred 
pages of matter closely printed, and often closely written 
and reasoned, and dealing with subjects profound and 
abstruse. With such a book it is not easy to skip, nor can 
we undertake to give our readers a facile résumé of its con- 
tents. Perhaps this could hardly be otherwise. It seems 
as if it were inevitable that any one who has been the leader of 
a party, the founder of a school of thought, the representative 
of a sect or creed, who has lived a long life and been expressing 
himself continuously for many years, should need an even longer 
biography than a man of action. His thoughts and his utter- 
ances, his books or his sermons, are bound up with, and are 
in many ways the largest part of, his life. We saw this 
in the case of Dr. Dale, we saw it even more strikingly in 
the case of Dr. Pusey. And it is emphatically so with 
Dr. Martineau. 





* The Life and Letters of James Martineau. By James Drummond, M.A., 
UL.D., Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; and C. B. Upton, 
8.4., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College, Oxford, 2 vols. 
London: James Nishet and Co, ([30s.] 





In some ways we cannot help thinking that these volumes 
might have been a little lightened and brightened. They might 
have been a little more broken up and, so to speak, spaced 
out. There is too much analysis of books and sermons, 
and the letters are somewhat lost in a bulk which tends to 
sink under its own weight. Butsubstantially the work is very 
well done, and both Principal Drummond and Professor Upton 
deserve all thanks and credit for the conscientious diligence 
with which they have compiled once for all a complete 
thesaurus for the student alike of Dr. Martineau’s life and 
of his thought. The man and his character are truly there, 
if they do not stand out and arrest the general gaze. 
The book was no doubt intended to be a scientific rather 
than a popular presentment. And, indeed, Dr. Martineau was 
hardly a popular character. His was, in the main, the 
beauty of a great solemn peak lifting itself in majesty of 
outline into the rare ether, crimsoned by the dawn or the 
sunset, and gilded in happy cloudless moments by the noon, but 
somewhat austere and aloof from the lower, warmer life and 
colour of the valleys and level places of ordinary life. His creed 
was like his character. His face and mien reflected botb. 
“Dr. Martineau came. He struck us as having a subtle and 
wonderful mind, he is mournful and tender-looking, a ‘noble 
gentleman.’” It was thus that he impressed Tennyson 
and his wife. “The noble and steadfast, but somewhat 
melancholy, faith which seemed to be sculptured on 
Dr. Martineau’s massive brow shaded off into wistfulness 
in the glance of his eyes.’ So Mr. Hutton describes his 
appearance at the famous Metaphysical Society. But he 
could light up and break into fire. As Tennyson, the founder 
of this same Society, said, the finest argumentative duels it 
witnessed were those between him and Huxley. And he 
could unbend too on occasion, and be as graceful and charming 
as only the austere and lofty when they unbend can be. His 
letters to those with whom he felt at ease, to Mr. Hutton or 
to Mr. Thom, show him not seldom in this softer vein. An 
excellent instance of it is the pretty epistle of thanks to Miss 
Susanna Winkworth for a copy of Tauler sent as a Christmas 
present. “I see at once,” he writes, “that the book will be 
for the rest of my life one of my sacred guides, and will stand 
after my Bible with Plato and Leighton and the Theologia 
Germanica and Coleridge and Tennyson and the German and 
Wesley Hymns. <A strange jumble, you will say, of hetero- 
geneous springs of thought! yet all, I think, assuaging to the 
same thirst.” He was well aware of his graver character 
himself. Writing to a lively American friend, Mr. Alger, 
he says:—“I admire but cannot emulate the happy 
facility with which you can throw off an address, at once 
instructive and fascinating. Were I to try such a thing the 
result would be humiliating. After reading for a year and 
meditating for a month I should produce a lucubra- 
tion which would empty any lecture-room in ten minutes.” 
But if he had little small change, his accumulated in- 
tellectual capital was great. He was a voice, not an echo, a 
learned and deep philosopher, not a popularising sophist, and 
for the audience fit if few, for the select pupil, hardly any 
speaker or teacher was more potent. 


The story here told of his life is very interesting, 
as throwing light on the genesis of his ideas. He was 
of mixed descent. Martineau is an obviously French name, 
nor are we surprised to learn that he came of a Huguenot 
family which left France for England on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. But it is more interesting to 
learn that his family had become Huguenots because an 
ancestor had married a Lutheran German. It is perhaps 
not fanciful to trace to this double heritage the conflicting 
gifts and tendencies of one of whom it was said that he 
“ yeasoned like a Socinian but prayed like a Pietist.” This dual 
character belonged to him all through his career. It affected 
both his general attitude and position, the divine competing 
with the philosopher, the mystic battling with the freethinker 
For he united these opposites, and now one, now the other, 
predominated. It was a spontaneous religious impulse which 
made him embrace the ministry. He had been intended for 
engineering, and was working toward this end, when, in a 
moment, “under a sudden flash and stroke of sorrow,” as he 
described it himself fifty years later, he felt like St. Paul 
himself, “the scales fell from his eyes,” and he was turned 
from an engineer into an evangelist, Full of this inspiration, 
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he became a student at that transmigratory entity, Man- 
chester New College, started at Manchester, and anon to 
return there on its way to London and Oxford, but just then 
enjoying a brief avatar at York. 


Then came a variety of experiences, among the earliest 
and the best that of suffering for conscience, for it should 
never be forgotten that as a young man of twenty-six, just 
married and settled, he threw up his first church at Dublin 
and faced poverty rather than continue to receive the Regium 
Donum, a form of State endowment at that time allocated to 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. After some years in 
Liverpool followed his Annus mirabilis, as he justly called it. 
He spent the memorable year of storm and stress, 1848, 
abroad, and largely, as it happened, in the centre of one 
of the political cyclones, at Berlin. Returning to England, 
he divided his time for many years, in Liverpool and in 
London, between active ministry and professorial work. 
What is eminently to his credit is that he never consented to 
sacrifice the first to the second. He would not make of the 
pulpit, as he said, “a professorial platform.” Nor was he 
content merely to preach. He had a love of souls, and 
especially of young souls, and both in Liverpool and London 
devoted his energies to the humble but sacred labours of the 
Sunday-school. Of his private relations with kinsfolk and 
friends, his sad difference with his illustrious sister (her fault 
perhaps more than his own), his judgments upon the many 
eminent men he knew, such as Gladstone and Browning, of 
both of whom he was rather critical, interesting reading as they 
are, we have not space to speak. Only when he was sixty-seven 
did he set himself free from the care of the churches. Only 
when he was eighty was he released from professorial duties, 
and began a life of learned leisure. 


Such was his career. Truly a remarkable story of hard and 
exhausting intellectual and moral industry. Through it all 
he remained the same. His last word was like his first. His 
last great systematic book, The Seat of Authority in Religion, 
shows him still walking the same narrow razor-edge between 
belief and doubt, alone, aloof. As a young man he had 
belonged to the old-fashioned, less sceptical Unitarian school. 
At the end of his life, though more critical than ever, he 
still longed for the world to show a warmer faith. A strange 
paradox. Why did he not believe, we are tempted to ask, 
either less or more? Theffact is, he was not conscious himself 
of any contradiction. He lamented that religion in the 
Unitarian Church was “melting into general culture.” He did 
not see why, when he had cut away all that supported faith, 
faith should not remain, for he still felt full of it himself. 
“Tf our English Christendom,” he writes pathetically, “ could 
be relieved of its overcharge of dogma, and surrendered to the 
sublime and lovely conditions of the spiritual life, as pre- 
sented in the ‘Imitatio Christi,’ the National Unity would 
assume a reality and power of which we can hardly now con- 
ceive. Some such dream came to me in early days, and still 
lingers with me on the verge of my ninetieth year.” A dream 
indeed! How and why could he still cherish it? The explana- 
tion is that his heart after all rose up against his head, his root- 
instinct against his reason,in matters in which reason has not 
the first or the last word. We think that in the long run the 
Types of Ethical Theory or the Seat of Authority will, save perhaps 
with aselect few, outlast the Hours of Thought on Sacred Things 
or the Endeavours after a Christian Life, not because they 
are absolutely better, but because they are better of their 
kind. Yet we would rather it were otherwise, for we fully 
agree that in the latter was the more real, the truer Martineau. 
His strength, though neither he nor many of his admirers 
would allow it, was in his weakness. 





MRS. WOODS'S DRAMA.* 


Mrs. Woops has more than once proved her talent for the 
free handling of history in prose fiction. In The Princess of 
Hanover she has employed the medium of verse, and cast in the 
form of a romantic drama the mysterious and sinister story of 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell and of Count Konigsmarck, who in 
any modern set of parallel lives should be bracketed with 
that other Swedish nobleman, Axel Fersen, famous like his 
compatriot for his romantic devotion and his evil end. The 


* The Princess of Hanover. By Margaret L. Woods. London: Duckworth 
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theme in many ways lends itself admirably to imaginative 
treatment. The searchlight of journalistic enterprise focussed 
on modern thrones renders it extremely difficult fo, 
Royalties to preserve a romantic attitude. It is jp. 
possible, for example, to conceive an effective drama 
written round the fugitives from the Court of Saxony. But 
there were no “interviews” in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, and the veil of mystery that still shrouds 
the disappearance of Kénigsmarck owing to the dearth or sup- 
pression of authoritative contemporary evidence—the few sig. 
nificant facts and the wealth of rumours and conjectures— 
fully justifies an imaginative writer in applying the maxim 
of omne ignotum pro magnifico and subjecting the principal 
characters to a good deal of transfiguration. For it should 
be noted that Mrs. Woods (who in the main adopts the 
conspiracy theory examined in the Quarterly Review of 
July, 1885) does not even style her play an historical drama, 
or give authority for any single episode that occurs in 
it. The historical personages are there, their relations are in 
accordance with the popular version of what actually took 
place, but we find no attempt in respect of treatment to repro. 
duce the speech and manners of the time. Nor, again, need 
we suppose that Mrs. Woods enters the lists as a partisan, 
with the desire of vindicating the characters of the unhappy 
lovers quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit. Her aim, we take 
it, is purely artistic, not controversial or political. If she has 
chosen a Court tragedy, it is simply because the martyrdom 
of majesty is more dramatic, because the catastrophe is 
greater when the fall is from a great height, and because 
infidelity in a woman of Royal birth, no matter bow great 
the provocation and severe the temptation, has been more 
harshly punished than in any other rank of life. 

If these considerations be taken into account, it is not 
necessary to justify the idealising process adopted by Mrs, 
Woods in her handling of the characters, or the essentially 
literary quality of the vers: employed as the vehicle for ex- 
pressing elemental passions. Such a passage as the following, 
which is put into the mouth of the Electress, in reply to the 
Princess Sophia’s disclaimer of any ambition to be Queen of 
England, may inspire doubts as to the suitability of the 
play for theatrical representation, but affords incontestable 
evidence of the eloquence and passion of the writer :— 

“ Electress. [To the Princess.] Thowlt not be Queen of 

England ? 

No, for by Heaven that needs a royal heart! 
What were it to be Queen of England? Answer, 
Shade of the illustrious dead, answer, Elizabeth ! 
Were it to pack, distil into one brain 
The master-thought of millions, in one bosom 
To house a love great as a million loves 
And manifold as they ; one word, ‘My People, 
Being in your mouth, what mother, spouse, child, lover 
Mean upon other lips—your soul’s maim utterance 

And key to your entire life ? 

Then comes the reward. 
Consider it, women, you whose happiness 
Is lightly blown from ephemeral joy to joy, 
Maidenhood, beauty, motherhood, ere it fall 
Unwinged and spent with half your years. 

What ’twere to be a Queen, 

A Queen of men, not marketable serfs. 

Perchance you lean out from your balcony 

One spring day, in the prime and rapture of youth, 

And mark the immense crowd billowing beneath, 

A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of hands 

Claiming you theirs, lifting you to the height 

Of their hearts’ throne—all fathers, lovers, friends, 

All yours and yours for ever. 
These are the Immortals, 

Not to be changed by mutability 

Of the inconstant blood, or alienated 

By circumstance, or in the unfeeling grave 

To slumber careless. 
You the years will change, 

The small mechanic hours, you will grow old, 

Dim-hearted, cinder-grey, will drop your playthings 

One after one—Ay, but on any day 

Choose you come forth, outstretching crooked hands, 

Like those youth mocks, whispering with faded mouth 

Such as men scorn, ‘My People ’—and lo, the Immortals! 

A sea of worshipping eyes, a ripple of hands 

Claiming you with the old rapture, lifting you 

To the height of their hearts’ throne, yours as in youth, 

Yours on through age to death, sons, lovers, friends. 

—This were for her that had a Queen’s heart. 

Princess. z 

Have a woman’s, madam. Truly one man’s love, 

One honourable love, would more content me 

Than all your multitudes.” 


Consider 
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In Sophia Dorothea’s answer the motive of the tragedy is 
concisely summed up. As conceived by Mrs. Woods, she has 
no political ambition to act as a brake on her emotions; she 
finds in the prospect of extended sovereignty and the affection 
of a people no compensation for the lifelong union to a 
brutal boor. She has not the tact to dissimulate her disgust 
or condone his flagrant infidelities. With the sole exception of 
Prince Charles, who is removed by an early death, she inspires 
in her male acquaintance feelings of gallantry rather than of 
genuine chivalry. She has, in a word, admirers, but no friends, 
while the Elector’s mistress, Countess von Platen, already ap- 
prehensive of loss of influence, and estranged by Sophia’s ill- 
concealed dislike, is goaded to venomous hostility when 
Kénigsmarck, who has been her lover, neglects her for the 
Princess. The Countess then becomes the head and front of 
a conspiracy to ruin the Princess long before she has given 
ground for suspicion; and the magnetism of Kénigsmarck, 
Sophia’s pique at his supposed preference for the Countess, and 
her isolation combine to hurry on the inevitable catastrophe. 
The story, in fine, records the triumph of hate inspired by 
the spretae injuria formae, and the hideous revenge of the 
Countess bears out the last warning of Prince Charles on 
the eve of his departure on the expedition in which he loses 
his life :-— 

“ Charles. The time is very short. 

I brought you hither, Kénigsmarck, I bid you 
For friendship’s sake, and for love’s sake, depart. 
Look, I speak plainly. Leave this honoured lady, 
Your love dishonours, this unhappy woman, 
Your consolations kill. 

Princess. Brother, how wildly 
Do you mistake, imagining this man loves me, 
Who is the Platen’s lover. 

Charles. Ay, that reptile, 
That beast of fierce embrace and venomous mouth 
Hangs coiled about him; your most deadly danger. 
For rather would she kill you, Philip, much rather 
Shatter the huge earth like a ball of glass 
To pluck you from its centre, pull down kingdoms 
To crush your love under the enormous wreckage 
Than loose you to her enemy. She is fatal 
If Fate itself were other.” 

The passages we have quoted will serve to give some notion 
of the workmanship as well as of the spirit of Mrs. Woods’s 
engrossing and impressive drama. By way of prologue the 
author has written a weird ballad, supposed to be sung by 
Kénigsmarck’s squire—foreshadowing, like a modern operatic 
overture, the contents of the drama—snatches from which 
recur at crucial stages of the plot. Mrs. Woods’s lyrical 
gift is also shown in a graceful chorus of maskers and the love- 
song at the opening of the last act. With the general con- 
tention advanced in the preface as to the structure of blank 
verse—viz., that stress, and not the mechanical measurement 
of syllables, is its root principle—we find ourselves in accord. 
It must be confessed, however, that Mrs. Woods allows her- 
self extreme latitude in such lines as the following, taken from 
various parts of the play :— 

“Of an inverged empire ; no, but myself—” 

“For a hyperborean, one who hath not resisted—” 

“Ts he mad to give Kénigsmarck to the Princess P—” 

“Konigsmarck will not join, a tried soldier—” 

“To her. But something by the mind’s finger and thumb—” 
Again, the present writer confesses to being absolutely un- 
convineed by Mrs. Woods’s dogmatic vindication of Cockney 
rhymes on the ground that “in our standard modern English r 
before a consonant is never pronounced, and to pretend that 
it is is a useless fiction.” But these are minor matters and do 
not prevent us from asserting The Princess of Hanover to 
be the most notable addition made to the literary drama in 
the past year. 





LITERATURE AND LIFE.* 
THESE studies on literature and life will interest readers who 
wish to know what a veteran novelist and editor has to tell us 
of literary life in America. While Americans “ have appar- 
ently a literature of their own,” they have, says Mr. Howells, 
“no literary centre.” All the same, he writes a very 
interesting paper on the subject. One assertion will, indeed, 
surprise many who do not know America. “New York 
society,” he says, “has not taken to our literature. New 





* Literature and Life: Studies. By W.D. Howells. Illustrated. London: 
Harper and Brothers. [10s, 64.7 





York publishes it, criticises it, and circulates it, but I doubt 
if New York society much reads it or cares for it.” In New 
York “journalism is a far more appreciable thing than 
literature,” while “in Boston literature has vastly more 
honour and even more popular recognition than journalism.” 
Mr. Howells himself is puzzled to explain why, with the 
numberless historians, novelists, and literary, religious, and 
economic essayists who live there, he cannot call New York 
a great literary centre. To most English readers many of the 
names he mentions are unknown, or, at all events, count for 
little by the side of our own literature, though the English 
public have done so much honour to Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Clemens, Mr. Dunne, Mr. Bret Harte, and others as almost 
to forget that they do not really belong to us. 


Probably the article that many of Mr. Howells’s readers 
will first turn to will be “The Editor’s Relations with the 
Young Contributor.” There can be no question that the 
young contributor has terribly multiplied of late years. He 
is counted by hundreds now where a generation since the 
reckoning would have been by tens. The change is due to the 
immense diffusion of education, especially among women. 
Overcrowded as the literary calling is, it remains, and probably 
will continue to remain, the one calling which needs no 
capital beyond the means of living until the first successful 
article or book is paid for, and no plant beyond paper and a 
typewriter. The beginner forgets how much of weary and 
unprofitable labour may underlie that word “successful.” 
Indeed, a mischievous fortune seems to take care that he shall 
always know of some one among his acquaintance who jumped 
into popularity at first starting. One form of discourage- 
ment to which the young contributor is specially liable may 
be relieved by Mr. Howells’s assurance that “ it is to the young 
contributor the editor looks for rescue from the old contributor, 
or from his failing force and charm. ..... The strange voice, 
the novel scene, the odor of fresh woods and pastures new, 
the breath of morning, the dawn of to-morrow,—these are 
what the editor is eager for, if he is fit to be an editor at all; 
and these are what the young contributor alone can give him.” 
Mr. Howells does not indeed take account of two considerations 
which go some way to qualify this last statement. One is the 
faculty that some writers display of bearing fresh fruit in 
their old age, making a new start on lines quite unlike those to 
which they have accustomed the public. Lord Lytton, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Coventry Patmore, in their several ways are examples 
of this. The other is the convenience to the editor of getting 
exactly what he wants from a contributor, and in this way 
keeping his readers supplied with the food which experience 
has taught him they love. In the main, however, it is quite 
true that editors are always on the look out for something which 
shall be new as well as good, and that must ordinarily come 
from the young contributor. But cheering as he may find 
this assurance, he will do well to listen to the excellent advice 
which Mr. Howells offers him. He “ must remember that he 
is but one of a great many others, and that the editor’s affec- 
tions, if constant, are necessarily divided.” It is well for the 
young contributor that recognition “should steal slowly upon 
us,” with intervals in which “ we can ask ourselves whether we 
are really so great as we seem to other people, or seem to 
seem.” There is great wisdom in this last clause. The danger 
for the young contributor is that he should mistake the opinion 
of a clique for the opinion of that larger public which in the 
end determines a man’s place in literature, and forget that a 
great deal even of good work is only for an age, and that a 
very short one. Journalists are in no danger of losing sight 
of this. The thing they most desire in a reader is a short 
memory. No comment would be so fatal to a leading article 
as “ We have read all this before,” yet but for the merciful 
oblivion which enshrouds them none would be so well deserved. 
Unfortunately, people have a better memory for poetry, and 
beyond the limited circle of a poet’s admirers this is precisely 
the comment which is evoked by much contemporary verse. 
And once more, “we hear much of drudgery, but any sort of 
work that is slighted becomes drudgery.” 

But Mr. Howells does not only deal with writers. <A lighter 
side of American life is described, and his accounts of house- 
hold ways and seaside resorts will give rise to many amusing 
comparisons between American and English holiday-making. 
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JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.* 

JEsuS College, Cambridge, yields in the interest of its history 
to no College of either University. As is pointed out by Mr. 
Arthur Gray, whose book is a model of research and exposi- 
tion, it may boast an unbroken tradition of seven centuries. 
Before ever there was a University on the banks of the Cam, 
the Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary and St. Radegund stood 
where now stands the College, and though the College was a 
new and independent foundation, it was not unaffected by its 
origin. In several respects Jesus College differs from its 
neighbours: the plan of its buildings is monastic rather than 
collegiate; for many years it shared its church with the 
parish; it supported a free school in its entrance court; it 
even permitted a fair to be held within its grounds; and it 
accepted these strange responsibilities from the nunnery which 
preceded it. Even to-day it has not entirely lost its ancient 
character. It lies apart from the other Colleges, and its descrip- 
tion in Henry VII.’s letters patent as “ near Cambridge ”’ is per- 
fectly intelligible. Mr. Gray, then, was wise to begin his book 
with an account of the nuns of St. Radegund, not only because 
they unconsciously affected the College which stands upon 
their site, but because their history is interesting for its own 
sake. The documents which the Sisters left behind in 1496 
enable us to reconstruct their life :— 

“Books,” says Mr. Gray, “save for the casual mention of the 

binding of the Lives of the Saints, were none of their business ; 
and works of charity, excepting the customary dole to the poor on 
Maundy Thursday, and occasional relief to poor soldiers disabled 
in the wars of our lord the King, scarcely concerned them more. 
The duties of hospitality in the guest house make the cellaress a 
busy woman. They cost a good deal butare not unprofitable ; the 
nuns take in paying guests,—daughters of tradesmen and others. 
Being ladies, the sisters neither toil nor spin; but the Prioress 
and the Grangeress have an army of servants, whose daily duties 
have to be assigned to them; the carters and ploughmen must be 
sent out to the scattered plots owned by the nunnery in the open 
fields about Cambridge; the neat-herd has to drive the cattle to 
distant Willingham Fen; the brewer has instructions for malting 
and brewing the penny ale which served the runs for bevers; and 
the women-servants are despatched to work in the dairy, to weed 
the garden, or to weave and make candles in the hospice.” 
Such was the peaceful life led by the nuns of St. Rade- 
gund, diversified by the work of the parish, and once a 
year by the fair held under a charter from King Stephen, 
and afterwards known as Garlic Fair. On this occasion 
the nuns not merely took toll from boothkeepers, but also 
made a profit from their kitchen. But the nunnery did not 
prosper, nor was it able to escape scandal, which, in Mr. Gray’s 
phrase, “is generally the key which unlocks the cloister gate.” 
In 1478 we find that the nuns are “ destitute of money for 
our pore lyfting,” and moreover that they owed their butcher 
twenty-one pounds of lawful money. So the nunnery sinks 
deeper towards bankruptcy. It pawns its seal and ceases to 
till its lands, until in 1487 Bishop Alcock attempts in vain to 
reform it. Ten years later only two nuns remain, of 
whom one is described as infamis, and the Bishop did wisely 
indeed when he converted it into a College. 

From the dissolution of St. Radegund’s nunnery sprang 
the Jesus College that we know. With great skill Alcock 
adapted the ancient buildings to the use of the College. The 
chapel being too large for its new purpose, he turned 
the western end of the nave into a three-storied range 
of chambers. 


and the nuns’ refectory became the College Hall, the centre of 
the scholars’ life and work. There, as Mr. Gray tells us, in 
the time of Elizabeth the lectures were given; there the 
Fellows and their pupils washed, using the “ bason and ewer 
customably sett upon the borde over the stocks”; there on 
winter evenings the scholars sat enjoying the common fire, 
unless indeed they were rich enough to “size” for coals, 
The life was, too, often hard and poor. The scholars of those 
days knew not the luxury which now is habitual. They were 
even glad enough to eke out the pittance which was theirs by 
mending windows, keeping the coal-house, or winding the 
College clock. Of course, there was no indignity in this 
honest labour, and if the scholar’s life in the sixteenth century 
was harder than it is to-day, it was also more characteristic. 
Nor was there any lack of good cheer. “ There was a fish house 
in the kitchen,” says Mr. Gray, “and another in the cloister, in 
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But he made his changes with discretion and | 
restraint; he did not destroy the character of the building; | 





which the dried stockfish was piled on layers of sedge in a high 
stack, the top of which was reached bya ladder. The College 
supplied its own poultry; there was a hen house and a dove 
house, and frequent payments were made to old men and boys 
for killing buzzards and polecats which threatened them, 
The College also kept swans, attended to by swanherds at 
Willingham and Bassingbourn.” Then on the feast-days 
there was powdered beef and double beer, while the tenant at 
Shelford was expected to supply a boar. 

With the Stuarts came a time of softer manners, and 
henceforth the history of Jesus College, if more adventurous 
than was general, differs little from the history of other 
Colleges. At the Revolution it suffered more than most, for 
Dr. Sterne, the Master, was a Royalist, and in 1642 he sur. 
rendered twelve hundred and one ounces of plate to the King, 
For this he was arrested by Cromwell’s order, carried to 
London, driven ignominiously through Bartholomew Fair, and 
shut up in the Tower. Even worse treatment awaited him. 
With two other Masters he was put on board the ‘ Prosperous 
Sailor, lying at Wapping, and was crowded into this “ little 
ease” with eighty persons of quality, where they could neither 
stand nor breathe. But the change of Government brought 
its revenge. Dr. Sterne returned to his College, where, 
oddly enough, he was welcomed with a musical performance, 
and he only left it for episcopal preferment. So for the next 
hundred years the history of Jesus was uneventful, until 
towards the end of the eighteenth century it was disturbed by 
the heterodoxy of the Unitarians, the chief of whom, William 
Frend, was expelled from the University on account of his 
opinions. Of this curious chapter of the College history Mr. 
Gray gives a just and temperate account, and though it is 
difficult to approve the tactics of Frend’s opponents, the 
Society was perhaps justified, according to the opinion of 
the age, in defending itself against what it no doubt honestly 
regarded as heretical and rebellious views. 

All these changes in custom and opinion Mr. Gray describes 
with admirable lucidity. Thus, too, he traces the changes 
which the fabric of the College underwent in accordance with 
changing tastes and fashions. Butas it is not ships which make 
a State, but men, so it is the alwmni, and not mere bricks and 
mortar, which make a College. And while for the beauty of its 
buildings Jesus yields to none of its rivals, it may be proud 
also of the scholars whom it has trained. The College had 
not been founded many years when Thomas Cranmer entered 
it,—the first of five Archbishops who owe their training to 
Bishop Alcock’s foundation. In 1568, Fulke Greville, the friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney, joined the College as a fellow commoner. 
A letter addressed by him to the Master still exists in which 
he refers to the College as “his old nurse,” and to prove that 
the respect was not all on one side, the College presented him 
with a pair of gloves which cost sixteen shillings when he came 
on avisit. More famous and no less loyal than Fulke Greville 
was Laurence Sterne, who entered the College on his great- 
grandfather’s foundation in 1733, and who, as in duty bound, sent 
Tristram Shandy to his own College. Of what he did at Jesus we 
know little, save that he incurred more debts than he could 
easily discharge, and that he there made the acquaintance of 
Hall-Stevenson, the author of Crazy Tales and the Eugenius of 
Tristram Shandy. Of Coleridge’s career at Jesus there is not 
the same uncertainty. He entered the College in 1791, and im- 
mediately came under the influence of Frend and the Unitarians. 
| He was, for the rest, an excellent scholar, and won the medal for 
| the Greek Ode in his first year. He was present in the Senate 
House at Frend’s trial, and by his irrelevant applause called 
upon himself the notice of the Proctor. Gunning tells us 
that he affected a peculiar style in conversation; that, for 
instance, he described the coarse meat served up in Hall as 
“veal tottering on the verge of beef,” an expression of which 
Sir George Trevelyan has made excellent use in his Horace 
at Athens. But Coleridge, like many others, looked back to 
the years which he passed in Jesus College with pleasure 
and pride. When he revisited Cambridge forty years 
after he had been an undergraduate, his enthusiasm was 
frankly expressed. He forgot the troubles of Silas Tom- 
kins Comberbacke; he forgot the imposition—to translate 
the works of Demetrius Phalereus—which the master had 
put upon him. He remembered only the friendships and 
studies of his youth. “My emotions,” said he, “ at revisiting 
the University were overwhelming. I could not speak for an 
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hour; yet my feelings were very pleasurable.” How different 
is this spirit from the spirit of Gibbon, who looked back upon 
Oxford with contempt! Or of Gray, who abused the Uni- 
versity in which he passed his life! Yet we like to think that 
the favourable memory of Coleridge was based upon the 
character and traditions of Jesus College. Of late years 
the College has become famous on the river as well as in 
the schools, and the chapter which Mr. Gray has left un- 
written will not be the least glorious. Here, in brief, is the 
history of a humane foundation; and such books as this are 
the best answer to those politicians who assert that our 
Universities are not accomplishing their proper work in the 


world. 





NOVELS. 


BAYARD’S COURIER.* 

SpEAKING for ourselves, we are always prejudiced in favour 
of novels on the War of North and South, the interest in 
which has been renewed and enhanced by such works as 
Colonel Henderson's work on Stonewall Jackson, and the ex- 
periences of the South African Campaign. But Mr. Benson 
is no novice; the excellence of his previous work excited a 
pleasurable anticipation of favours to come, which his new 
venture will, we think, thoroughly satisfy. His method has 
its limitations. Efficiency rather than elegance is the note of 
his literary method; his treatment of the love interest has no 
special distinction, nor does he deal in elaborate psychological 
analysis, whether of the race or the individual. It would be 
unfair, therefore, to compare his work with that of M. Zola 
or of the MM. Margueritte. But as vigorous novels of inci- 
dent, based on an intimate knowledge of the campaign 
and a thorough familiarity with the ground—Mr. Benson, 
we may note, adopts the excellent practice of illustrating his 
text with maps—his books occupy an honourable place in the 
literature of the subject. The alternative title of his new 
volume is “ A Story of Love and Adventure in the Cavalry Cam- 
paigns,” and it is thoroughly justified by the contents. The 
mechanism of the plot strikes one as a little artificial. By a 
freak of benevolence on the part of a wealthy stranger, one of 
two twin-brothers has been removed from his relatives in in- 
fancy and brought up in entire ignorance of their existence. 
When they reappear on the scene after an interval of some 
twenty years, one of them enlists in the Army of the North, 
the other is with the Southern forces. Mr. Benson judiciously 
abstains from any pronounced political partisanship, but it is 
on the side of the Southern hero that the sympathy of the 
reader is chiefly enlisted. The campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac afford an inexhaustible mine of material, into which 
Mr. Benson has already quarried deeply, but never with 
happier results than in Bayard’s Courier. He has the happy 
gift of handling his detail in a manner that is at once minutely 
circumstantial yet never tedious, and excels in the preparation 
of exciting incidents. Take, for example, the night scene 
which describes the raid on the Union pickets made by 
Daniel Morgan and his friend :— 

“They were in the angle made by the turnpike and railroad, 
which here are nearly three miles apart and which meet at 
Alexandria, nine miles east. Dan did not believe that there 
would be a cavalry picket-post between the turnpike and the 
railroad. Of course the space would be watched by patrols, but 
he was not greatly troubled on that account. He had the night 
for a cloak, and the ground was wooded, and his enterprise would 
be easier if the Federal pickets had made an advance correspond- 
ing tothe withdrawal of Stuart’s men; so he led along rapidly 
enough, going straight ahead, and toward Back Lick Run, at its 
nearest only a mile away. The run was passed; Dan knew that 
there was a road crossing his course, half a mile farther on, the 
road running from Annandale past Back Lick Church, and he 
felt confident that on this road the Confederate patrols would 
ride; so he began now to be very cautious in his advance. 
Armstrong kept close behind, almost locking step, and saying 
nothing; you know what a comfort it is to have with you a 
man who can be depended upon in all matters, even that 
of keeping his mouth shut. At length Armstrong brought up 
with a jerk against his leader, who had stopped suddenly ; 
peering over Morgan’s shoulder Charley could see a dim streak 
of light ahead, a streak perpendicular to their course, and 
he judged that here was the boundary,—the road marking the 
line of the Confederates’ most advanced patrols. Dan remained 
motionless. Almost presently Armstrong’s ears caught a sound— 
the noise perhaps of hoofs drumming upon some distant bridge ; 
but the bridge must have been very short, for the sound ceased 





* Bayard’s Cowier. By B. K. Douson. London: Macmillanand Co, [6s.] 








abruptly. Yet Morgan still stood fixed, and Armstrong feared to 
breathe; he tried to hear Dan’s breathing and could not. Arm- 
strong’s hands were resting on his leader’s shoulders; he felt 
Morgan slowly yielding, sinking down to a kneeling posture, and 
he also knelt. Soon muffled hoof-beats came from the right, and 
the sounds increased ; half a minute went by, and then Armstrong 
could see black objects moving before him—how many he could 
not tell—and could hear the clank of metal, but no voices. The 
dim light, which for an instant had been blocked, was now 
restored, and all was silent again, save that from up the road 
came an indistinct cadence like the long roll beaten on a single 
drum far away. Morgan turned his head, and whispered, ‘ All 
right; come on;’ and they rose and walked across the Back 
Lick road into the debatable ground.” 

Of the leaders, General Stuart is most in evidence, but there 
are some vivid sidelights on Stonewall Jackson, notably the 
encounter with the hero on his return after an exhausting 
scouting adventure :— 

“In the Virginia latitude dawn in August comes early. 
General Jackson had just risen from his simple bivouac when he 
saw before him a horse covered with foam, and panting hard with 
great deep throbs. The rider saluted and tried to speak, but 
his voice failed him. Everywhere around him the camp-fires 
were being abandoned, the men falling into ranks, the march 
beginning. The general hastily stepped up to the mounted man 
and said: ‘What have you to report, sir? Speak out!’ Again 
Morgan tried to speak, but his voice died into an undistinguish- 
able whisper; then, by great effort, he dismounted, and, putting 
his lips close to Jackson’s face, he gasped, ‘ Road clear to Hay- 
market !’—‘ Good! But did you learn nothing of what is beyond 
Haymarket ?’ asked the Insatiable.” 

Given astriking resemblance between the twin-brothers, and 
their constant employment as scouts, despatch-riders, and 
spies by generals immediately opposed to each other, and it 
may be guessed that, with the liberal use of the long arm of 
coincidence, Mr. Benson has no difficulty in devising situa- 
tions fraught with consequences by turns puzzling, diverting, 
and disconcerting. To begin with, the brothers are unaware 
of each other’s existence. Then it is gradually borne in upon 
each of them that he has a double. The plot thickens when 
the identity of name becomes known. Finally, the confusion 
reaches a tremendous climax when the lady-love of the Con- 
federate, separated from him on her wedding-day before the 
service had been completed, is actually married to the Federal 
who has been brought to her father’s house wounded and is 
taken for the other Dromio! For details as to how the 
Northerner came to be a party to this blunder and how it was 
subsequently set right, as well as for many other thrilling 
incidents, we must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. 
Benson’s excellent novel. 








The Belforts of Culben. By Edmund Mitchell. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—This story is of a kind that was more often seen 
five-and-twenty years ago than now. It gives us surprises, un- 
expected reappearances after shipwreck and battle, repentances 
and recoveries, still more unexpected, of hardened offenders, life- 
long prejudices overcome, and worldly scheming given up for dis- 
interested affection; in short, all the familiar “ properties” of 
fiction as it used to be, which the “ up-to-date” novelist disdains 
to use. We are not ashamed to own that these things are to our 
taste. The newspapers tell us quite as much as we want to know 
about mean places and persons, and we are obliged to a writer 
who takes us away from them. And Mr. Mitchell, though he is 
decidedly romantic, knows how to tell a story. The South African 
scenes, in particular, are pictured with as much spirit as anything 
of the kind that we have seen. 

The Relations: What they Related. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
(G. M. Robins). (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Stainley Rivers— 
he changes his name, we see, to “Stanley ” on the last page—and 
Agatha Mayne meet on their way to Titherleigh Manor. “She 
is but a High School Teacher, Anda Minor Poet he.” At the 
Manor they meet a number of relatives, who are awaiting the 
arrival of the owner. There is a certain mystification about this, 
which it is needless to explain. Anyhow, an opportunity is given 
for the telling of a number of stories, after the manner of the 
guests at the “ Wayside Inn.” This setting for a number of short 
stories, not inappropriately labelled as “weird,” is ingeniously 
contrived ; ‘the stories, too, are good of their kind, though we may 
repeat what we have said before, that “psychical” narratives do 
not interest us unless they profess to be true. 

A Lady’s Honour. By Bass Blake. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
This is another volume of the “ First Novel Library.” Where 
place will be found for all these recruits of the army of novelists, 
already, one might think, over-large, is not easy to imagine. They 
certainly seem to take very kindly to their work. This is a very 
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brisk, and even exciting, story. Perhaps in the future Mr. Bass 
The villain of the 


Blake will tone down his colours a little. 

drama is almost too bad, and such adventures as the great Duke 

of Marlborough brought in a sack into a thieves’ kitchen, and 

the hero’s adventure in the pipe, are almost too startling. Yet 

the story is decidedly a success. Katherine, though we do not 

always understand what she is about, is a very human creature ; 

the figure of Sir Peter shows some of the art of shading, which 
from the drawing of Cathcart one might suppose the author to be 
without. 

Dulcinea. By Eyre Hussey. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—‘ Dulcinea’ 

is not the heroine of this novel, but a wonderful mare, the property 
of the hero, which the heroine rides to victory in a steeplechase, 
and which afterwards breaks her back in the hunting-field under 
the guidance of the said heroine. After bestowing a name of four 
syllables on the mare, the author has nothing more magnificent 
than Kitty to give his heroine for her Christian name. But if he 
is a little niggardly to her in this matter, nothing could be more 
lavishly generous than the catalogue of talents and virtues with 
which Kitty is credited. She not only rides in this most superior 
manner, but she earns an excellent livelihood by dressmaking, 
and in her leisure moments practises hypnotism and mesmerism. 
All of which would be described by “ Elizabeth’s gardener ” as 
“sehr modern.” There is a virtuous bookmaker, whose abruptness 
of manner and kindness of heart are a little conventional; a 
mysterious blind lady, who recovers her sight and does not lose 
her wonderful silver-white hair under Kitty’s mesmerism—as 
both hair and blindness are the effects of shock, one does not 
understand why the treatment which cures one leaves the other 
unchanged—and divers other characters, who flit in a cheery 
manner in and out of the pages of the book. Dulcinea is nota 
great work, but it is quite readable as long as it is not taken too 
seriously, 


Belshazzar. By William Stearns Davis. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Daniel, the Isaiah of the latter half of the book of Isaiah, 
Darius Hystaspes, and Cyrus all figure in this novel of ancient 
Babylon, besides the Monarch who fills what theatrical people 
call the title-réle. Although it is not very well written, the 
would-be archaic language degenerating a good deal into modern 
abruptness, there is so great an interest attached to the mise-en- 
scéne that the average reader will probably persevere to the end. 
The great scene of the writing on the wall is, of course, not ade- 
quate, and recalls too much the mock prize-poem in which an 
audacious undergraduate described it :— 

“‘ When first at this the wise men stood appalled, 

Some one suggested Daniel should be called. 

Daniel was called, and just remarked in passin’, 

*Oh Mene, Mene, Tekel and Upharsin.’” 
But indeed it were a hard task to do justice to a scene of such 
anequalled terror as that. The book is picturesque with a fulness 
of detail as to the life described, and is worth reading just for 
that reason. 


The Mystery of the Royal Mail. By B.L. Farjeon. (Hutchin- 
sonand Co. 6s.)—It takes the author three whole “books” to 
get to the Royal Mail at all, and the reader who goes to Mr. 
Farjeon’s volume for the sake of being thrilled by shocking 
mysteries will be inclined to grumble at having such “an in- 
tolerable deal of sack” in the way of explanation to “but a 
ha’porth of bread” in regard to mystery. Seen thus in the first three 
books without the glamour of excitement which Mr. Farjeon 
generally spreads over his characters, the wicked dramatis 
personae are really too monstrous to be credible, and the novel 
drags intolerably. We cannot all write with the pen of 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, but Mr. Farjeon has often been a 
good deal nearer this great master than he is in the present 
book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee tod 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 

Myrtle and Oak. By Rennell Rodd. (Forbes and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A. $1 net.)—Sir Rennell Rodd has put together a selection 
from his volumes of verse with a special purpose for readers 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Some of the poems are well 

known; that one, for instance, which begins with— 
“ My England, island England, such leagues and leagues away, 
It’s years since I was with thee, when April wanes to May.” 
A few are now published for the first time, among them 
“T’Envoi,” from which we quote the following stanzas :— 


* Go through that greater England 
The years have reconciled, 
And touch the kindred blood that flows 


_—.., 
And say to that new England 
For you, too, were we sung, 
And in your heart the note must be 
To which our strain is strung! 
And greet me that great England 
My feet have never trod, 
Whose heroes are our heroes 
And whose God must be our God.” 
The whole volume, which may be taken to represent the poet at 
his best, exhibits an uncommon wealth of thought and feeling 
expressed with much felicity and technical skill. The strongest 
note that is struck is that of patriotism; but the music hasq 
large compass, and whatever the theme, it is adequate. Here it 
may be heard in a minor key :— 
“For a GRAVE. 
Pansies first and violets blue, 
While our thought is full of you, 
While they name you soft and low, 
Lest the heart should overflow. 
Roses in a little while, 
When we learn again to smile, 
When our sorrow finds relief 
In the sympathy of grief, 
Lilies last in later years, 
After time has dried our tears, 
Such as brother Lippo paints 
In the hands of happy saints.” 








THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XXXII. (VIII. of the Supple. 
ment). (A. and C. Black.)—Among the many indications of social 
progress which these supplementary volumes supply, not the 
least interesting is the record given in the article on “ Prison 
Discipline.” Serious offences, such as are punished by terms of 
imprisonment at Portland, &c., were 2,589 in 1859 and 728 in 1900, 
a diminution all the more significant when we consider the large 
increase in population. It must not be supposed that it is due to 
greater leniency in sentences ; were this so, there would be a pro- 
portionate increase in the returns of the local prisons, but this is 
not the case. There is an instructive account of the relative 
effectiveness in repression of severity and leniency of punish- 
ment. We must not forget to notice the highly interesting 
description of the Elmira Reformatory in New York State, an 
institution which has come into full operation during the 
last two decades. Turning to the subject of material progress, 
we have a very full account of railway development, both 
as regards the increase of mileage, the service of trains, and 
the improvement of engines and other rolling stock. The financial 
history of railways is not satisfactory. What with the exactions of 
local taxation on the one hand, the increased cost of labour and 
material, going along with incessant demands of the public for 
cheaper accommodation, on the other, the prospects of revenue are 
gloomy. One point, in common justice to the railway companies, 
should be put prominently forward,—the enormous improvement 
in respect of safety of travel. In the quinquennium 1871-75 there 
were 996 Board of Trade inquiries into accidents, in 1896-1900 
only 290; the fatal accidents have diminished from one in five 
millions and a half to one in seventy-one millions. Turning from 
railways to steamboats, we find some figures which at first sight 
have a less encouraging appearance. The two largest steamship 
lines are German. A little more inquiry, however, leads to a 
more satisfactory conclusion. If 1 and 2 are German, with a 
total of 996,023 tons, 3, 4,and 5 are British, with 1,007,673 tons. 
And the total figures work out with a very conclusive proof of 
British supremacy. Particulars of thirty-five lines in all are 
given, and of the thirty following the five of which the numbers 
have been just given one only (18) is German, while 7, 8, 
10, 19-29, and 31, 32, 33 are British. The total figures show 
that the British tonnage is 3,612,177 out of a total of 6,460,402, 
not far from five-ninths of the whole, the German total being 
about one-sixth, or a proportion of thirty to nine. “ Publishing” 
is a matter in which no little change has taken place since the 
last issue of the Encyclopaedia. Possibly the author’s position is 
somewhat improved, thanks to the competition among his 
employers, to the diplomacy of the literary agent, and still more 
to the development of opinion in the United States. (We see an 
error in the date given for the first action of Mr. G. H. Putnam in 
the matter of copyright. He has served the cause long and well, 
but not so far back as 1841.) In archaeology there is an article of 
some importance on Rome, among the chief discoveries of the last 
fifteen years being that of the Church of 8S. Maria Antiqua. In 
biography we have, among others, memoirs of Renan, Lord 
Salisbury, R. L. Stevenson, and Lord Russell of Killowen. This 
last is written by Mr. Justice Kennedy, who is not likely to have 
seen this very distinguished person in his less amiable moods. 
If he had no unkindness of disposition, he occasionally simulated 
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it with no small success, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The usual quarterly instalment of The Ozford English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press, 5s.) is a double section, part of Vol. VI., and 
including “Lief” to “Lock.” The number of words is 3,367, 
contrasting with 1,971 in the most copious-of other dictionaries. 
It is in illustrative quotations, however, that the superiority of 
The Oxford English Dictionary is most marked. The words 
illustrated are 2,461, as against 684; and the number of 
quotations 16,145, as against 1,527. Here the co-operation of a 
great company of readers shows its results. The section contains 
a more than usual proportion of words of Germanic origin, among 
which “life,” “light,” “like,” “loaf,” are in very common use. 
Two Greek words only are of the same class, “litany ” and 
“liturgy.” One Celtic word only is common, “loch.” Of other 
“ outlanders,” “lilac” is the most familiar. (“ Lilac” has, curiously 
enough, parted with its proper name of Syringa to another shrub.) 
Of Latin words, limbo is one of the most notable. Under the item 
“Linen” we happened to come upon a quotation which indicates 
not a little change. In the first half of the eighteenth century 
“Jinen or European paper is chiefly made of linen rags beaten to a 
pulp.” What is now the proportion of linen rags to other materials 


for paper ? 


The Household of Faith: Portraits and Essays. By George W. 
E. Russell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Russell appears 
in this volume, we are glad to say, to advantage. We do not 
expect to find him sympathetic when he paints the likenesses of 
Archbishops Tait and Magee. The Plymouth Brethren are more 
to his mind, for whatever their errors, they are certainly not 
Erastian, and Erastianism was the capital sin of both Tait and 
Magee. These two biographies are indeed the most objectionable 
parts of the volume,—we speak of the “ Portraits”; with the 
“Essays,” in which Mr. Russell lays down the law with an assur- 
ance of which only a “Catholic” layman is capable, we are not 
concerned. On the other hand, the notice of J. W. Burgon is 
excellent. Here the biographer has an opportunity of showing 
himself at his best. He is free both with his criticism and his 
praise, and uses both to good effect. One curious inconsistency in 
Burgon’s position he does not point out. He was a thorough- 
going believer in Verbal Inspiration. Being such, he was 
bound to welcome all aid in the accurate translation of the 
original, for it is in translation that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Christians must read the Scripture. Yet he did 
not perceive the inconsistency of appealing to literary con- 
siderations. But how monstrous the idea of subordinating 
accuracy, even in the slightest degree, to euphony and beauty 
of expression when the object of the translator is to render the 
ipsissima verba of Deity! Matthew Arnold’s approval should have 
been to a consistent inspirationist the most distinct condemnation. 
The sketches of Mr. Gladstone and Bishop Westcott are excellent ; 
so is that of A. H. Mackonochie, though we do not regard the 
ecclesiastical questions concerned from the same point of view. 


Famous Hymns and their Authors. By Francis Arthur Jones. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Jones has manifestly taken 
much pains with this book. Perhaps we might say that the 
most novel feature in it is to be found in the grouped illustra- 
tions. If most of the literary and biographical information may 
be found elsewhere, it has certainly been conveniently arranged. 
The hymns are classed according to the subjects with which they 
are concerned, the order used being a combination of the 
natural and the ecclesiastical. The book may be read with much 
profit; though it does not pretend to solve the many difficulties 
with which the subject of hymns is surrounded, it cannot fail to 
exercise a beneficial influence on opinion. The commercial 
element is, of course, one of the causes of offence. The owners of 
one very popular collection prohibit, we understand, its pub- 
lisher from bringing out any new hymns. This system of pro- 
tection may be very useful in maintaining the value of an 
important piece of property, but it does not tend to edification. 
Then there is the vexed question of alteration. Changes 
that cannot be defended on any ground are frequently made; 
yet some most useful hymns could hardly be used exactly 
as they were written. One of the most famous hymns in the 
world, “Dies irae dies illa,” is certainly improved by omitting 
“teste David cum Sibylla.” 


The Unconquerable Colony. By James Henry Cochrane. (John 
Long. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cochrane tells, under this title, the story 
of the Ulster Plantation and of some of its most distinguished 





citizens. He gives the facts of the settlement in prose, and puts 
his panegyrics into verse, not at all perfect in its technique, but 
written with considerable spirit, and possessing some of the 
capital virtue of interest. Among the heroes whom he celebrates 
are Captain Hart, of Culmore, murdered by Sir Cahir O’Doherty, 
Bishop Bedell, and Lord Charlemont, one of the victims of 
Phelim O’Neill. The volume is concluded with a mention of the 
siege of Derry, with ballads on “Loyal Armagh” and “The 
Inniskillen Men.” 


The Journal of Education. (William Rice. 7%. 6d.)—This 
volume keeps up the excellent tradition of its predecessors. 
Among the many good things which it contains there is nothing 
better than the “ Notes on Education in 1901,” by “ An Old Fogey.” 
Not a little of them applies to “ Education in 1902.” What could 
be more true than that there has been “an immense amount of move- 
ment and very little order. The movement has been chiefly of 
the tongue”? Some of us, again, for all the talking that there 
has been during the past year, “do not agree that the condition 
of elementary schools is the most pressing of the educational 
problems of the hour.” It is, of course, with secondary schools 
that we, in these columns, are chiefly concerned. In this con- 
nection we emphasise the opinion quoted by the “Old Fogey,” 
that education is “too much peptonized.” What with vocabularies, 
notes that supply ready-made renderings, &c., most of the whole- 
some labour of the learner is dispensed with. The writer of this 
notice learnt his classics from bare texts, grammars written in 
Latin, and a Greek-Latin lexicon. That would hardly do now, 
but “lightly got lightly goes.” We cannot mention a tenth or a 
hundredth ,part of the good things in the Journal, but we may 
say a@ word in general praise of the reviews, competent and 
pointed. What could be better than the sober reproof adminis- 
tered to the intemperate language of Mr. H. G. Wells in “ Antici- 
pations” ? 





The Prize Essay on the Erection of the King Edward VII.’s Sana- 
toriwm for Consumption. By Arthur Latham, M.D., and A. W. 
West. (Bailliire, Tindal, and Cox. 5s. net.)—This essay obtained 
the first of three prizes awarded in a recent competition. What 
was required was a scheme medically sound and architecturally 
practicable for the erection of a consumption hospital. We do 
not profess to judge of its merits. The Committee of six experts, 
presided over by Sir W. Broadbent, must be allowed to have the 
last word on that subject. The only doubt we feel is one that 
was suggested some little time ago in a letter addressed to the 
Times, whether an elaborately constructed sanatorium is the best 
thing possible. May not the place become, so to speak, stale? 
Would not a movable camp be better? But given the fixture, 
doubtless here is the most carefully thought out and effective 


scheme. 


Picturesque Old Houses. By Allan Fea. (S. H. Bousfield and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—It gives one a good idea of the great wealth 
which England possesses in the way of “ picturesque old houses” 
to see how many Mr. Fea has mentioned and described in this 
volume, and how many he has, nevertheless, omitted to notice. 
And yet, as he says in his last chapter, he has “ kept almost ex- 
clusively to the Home Counties.” We suggest no sort of blame 
in what we say. Mr. Fea has given us a good book, with excel- 
lent description of many picturesque houses and abundance of 
illustrations. He is intending, he tells us—and we are glad to hear 
it—to “go further afield” on some future occasion. Meanwhile 
there is something still to be done near London. Thereis Ightham 
Mote, for instance, one of the very finest houses in England; 
and Yaldham Manor, in the adjoining parish of Kemsing. There is 
Brickwall, in Northiam (Sussex), and a multitude of half-timbered 
houses, ranging in date from 1580 to 1620 (circa), in the Sedlescombe 
region, once the abodes of Sussex ironmasters. Then, again, there 
is Littlecote, between Hungerford and Newbury, a house which is 
probably as little changed from its original condition as any that 
could be named. There is, indeed, material sufficient for many 
volumes of this kind. Nor would it be easy to find a person better 
qualified to deal with it than Mr. Fea. 


Ancient Coffers and Cupboards. By Frederick Roe. (Methuen 
and Co. £3 3s. net.)—This is a handsome volume, the nature and 
contents of which we can but very briefly indicate to persons 
interested in the subject. It deals with these relics “from the 
earliest times to the middle of the sixteenth century.” By 
“earliest times” we must understand a period comparatively 
modern. We do not go back, for instance, to the chest of Cypselus, 
but to an Anglo-Saxon casket to be seen in the British Museum. 
Mr. Roe has spent an infinitude of pains in studying his subject, 








and we hope that he will reap his reward in the gratitude of 
pers ons interested. 
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Of Directories we have to acknowledge The Royal Blue Book 
(Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net). This is the January, or first, issue 
for the current year.——The Church Directory and Almanac. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. 2s. net.)—A volume which has the advantage 
of being the cheapest and most compact of books that are con- 
cerned with the benefices and clergy of the Church of England. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


_-———— 
Ahmad (H.), The Mysteries of Sound and Number, er 8vo ...(Nichols) net 21/0 
Allan (J. M.), Where Lies Her Charm ? er 8vo..................(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Anderson (J.), Zoology of Egypt: Mammalia, FOO Se ches (Rees) net 147,/0 
Babcock (B.), The Uncrowned Queen, cr 8vo ...(Revell) net 2/6 
Bacon (E. M.), The Hudson River from Ocean to Source, 8vo (Putnam) net 18/0 
Bagshawe (Bishop), The Psalms & Canticles in English’ Verse (Sands) net 4/6 
Barry (A.), The Position of the Laity in the Church, er 8vo...(E. Stock) net 2.6 
Beaven (E. W.), The Migrations of Mortimer Mackinall, cr 8vo (Stockwell) 3/6 
Bigg (G. S,), Constipation, er 8vo ....... ne ...(Bailliére) net 2,6 




















Bodington (C.), Books of Devotion, cr 8vo. acaals .(Longmans) 65/0 
Bright (W.). The Acts of the Fathers, 2 vols. 8vo.. (Longmans) net 28/0 
Burgin (G. B.), The Shutters of Silence, Cr SVO ..scssocssseevsoesessor sevens Long) 6/0 
Butler (R. M.), Pilgrim Songs, cr 8V0.........s0000c008 (Stockwell) 2, 
Cheyne (T, K.), Critica Biblica, Part I., Svo .. (Black) net 2 
Clarke (G. H.) and Murray (C. J.), A Primer of Old French, € cr 8vo (Blackie) 2/ 
Clerke (A. M.), Problems of ee DD cscesces (Black) net 20, 
Cook (A.), The Parish Doctor, cr 8vo ......... hin eavssantnrabebecstsacaveaal (Long) 6 
Crommelin (M.), Crimson Lilies, cr 8vo.. (Long) 6 
Dellenbaugh (F. S.), The Romance of the Colorado River, | 8vo (Putnam) net 15, 
Del Mar (W. ), Around the World through Japan, &vo ...(Black) 18 
Ferrar (W. J.), Sacred Poems, cr 8V0 .........s000 AE Stock) 2 
Foote (S.), Table Talks and Bon Mots, Svo.. ibbings) net 5 
Forster (R. H.), The Last Foray, cr 8vo...... : ; . (Long) 6 
Frothingham (J. P.), Sea Fighters from Dra to Farragut, cr ‘BVO (Sands) 6; 
Gardner (A.), The Conflict of Duti s, cr 8vO ... (Unwin) 7; 





on 


SSSSPEAISSSSHSSSSASSSSSSAAG 


(J. ‘Murray ) net 


Golden String : a Day Book for Busy Men and Women ... 
(Je Murray) 31/ 


Guest (M.) and Boulton (W. B.), The Royal Yacht Squadron. 


— 
















Herring (F. E.), Among the People of British Columbia, er 8v0 ee net 6 
Kernahan (Mrs, C.), An Unwise Virgin, er 8vo.. .(Long) 6 
Layard (N. F.), Seventeen Suffolk Martyrs, hee ‘(Simp kin) 2 
peg | (W. R.), London Before the wactpee ms er & mpse acmillan) net 7) 
Lord Lilford on Birds, 8vo.. ...(Hutchinson) net 16; 
McNeill (A,), The Egregious English, SORIB YD! sacoscccactoascc cn ese (Richards) 8/ 
Nerris (W. E.), Lord Leonard the Luckless, er vo ..(Methuen) 6; 
Pierson (N. G.), Principles of Economies, Vol. I.,¢vo ......(Macmillan) net 10 
Potter (R. H.), The Principles of Leather Manufacture, WO ccaees (Spon) net 18/0 
Roads from Rome, er 8vo . -T.S.) 2/6 
Sandlands 17 P.), Sanitation, ‘Personal and. Public, ‘cr 8v0 . “(B. Stock) net 2/6 
Savage (M. J.), Can Telepathy Explain ? er 8vo.. ..(Putnam) 3/6 
Sladen (D.), Segesta, Selinunte, and the West of ‘Sicily, 4to.. “6: unds) net 10/6 
South Africa and its Future, edited by P. Creswicke, bie 8v0 .. (Jack) net 7/6 
Spring (F. W. M.), The Bombay Artillery, cr 8v0 ......4.+..(W. Clowes) net 12/6 
Watteau and his School, er Svo.. ..(Bell) net 5/0 


Staley (E), 
Stewart ( 
Tayler (F. J.), The Long Vigil, cr 8vo 
Transactions of the Clinical Society, V ‘ol. "XXXIV. 
Tytler (S). In Clarissa’s Day, er 8vo 
Volcanic Studies in Many Lands, 4to...... 
Wainemann (P.), By a Finnish Lake, cr 8vo , 
Wither (G.), Poems, 2 vols. cr 8V0.........608 


“LIBERTY” 
STOCK=-TAKING SALE 


THIS DAY, 
And Following Days. 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


L.), Memorable Places among th e ‘Holy ‘Bilis, er 8vo (Revell) )net 3/6 
; .(Unwin) 6/0 
'8v0.. .. (Longin: ans) net 12/6 

(Chi atto & Windus) 6/0 
seosee(J. Murray) net 21/0 
wieweei (Methuen) 6,0 
..(Bullen) net 










12/0 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 


EstaBLisHeD 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Hletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
I, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M, P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John a Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq. * ms P. Lieut. -Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard (. Dig Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, ro G.V.0., Sir Charles RiversW ilson,G.C.M.G..C.B, 


C.S.1. ACESS 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fitting’s of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative ‘Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, “Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Iliustrated Catalogues or Spevial Designs on application, Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


GERMS CAUSE PIMPLES. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 





IT IS MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers, 





Children’s.,....1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ .........2 as Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s... Gentlemen’s.3/l1l__,, 
POC K ET ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
RosBinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities ... 12, 974, 650 


Recent S settlements 0 ou Policies issued from the London 
Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
distribution—show 
Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £23 17 11% per annum. 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they forin the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


RECENT 
SETTLEMENTS 
(1902). 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the U nited Kingdom: 


.18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


16, 17, & 








Assurances may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other appri ved 
Educational Institutions. The superi 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 








PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. More than £11,750,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly adv antageous, 








No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 








Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 





largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to secure every description of High Class 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


at 
CLEARANCE 


will, as usual, be afforded at 


HAMPTONS 


from January Ist to January 24th, 1903. 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hampton's special 


Illustrated Clearance Catalogue GA3I9, 
sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall Fast, London, S.W. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


PRICES 








Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GARDEN, Lonpon. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO. i - 
BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Journ Brown1nG, F.R.M.S., F.R.AS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS .........e0e.ceeseeeeees £460,000,000. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
— Lancet (editorial). 


“The famous Monte Fiano wine.” — Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate......pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—Kiper HaGGarp, in “ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 





. (18/- per dozen bottles. ? es bakes d 
Price ... (10/6 per dozen half bottles. § Delivered free in London. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or JU half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to tle Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 








HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about £28 per annum and tenable for 
three years, is now VACANT. Candidates must be between 13 and 19 years of 
age and Daughters of Army Officers.—Application should be made to the 
SECRETARY, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 





VW7ANTED, TWO GOOD SCIENCE-MISTRESSES 
for January.—Apply at once to Miss COOPER, Teachers’ Registry, 
Regent House, Regent Street, London. 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER, CHAPERON, CARE OF 
MOTHERLESS CHILDREN,OR ANY POSITION OF TRUST.—A 
LADY of geod social position and most highly recommended DESIRES 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Many years’ experience; excellent manager; accom- 
plished musician and linguist; highest references, 10 and 5 years; liberal 
salary; personalj interview in town if desired.—Apply, by letter, to “A, Z.,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF, overlooking Golf 

Links. —BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. No day pupils. Large 

grounds, swimming bath, games, horse-riding.—Miss SUMMERS, Brinklea, 
Wimborne Road. 


N ARGATE.—S. MARTIN'S LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
EASTERN ESPLANADE, CLIFTONVILLE, facing the sea. Specially 
designed premises. Best modern education. Liberal, refined home.—Miss 
COURTNEY- PAGE. 
EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, can TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country ; 
large grounds. Backward boys under 18 preferred. Public School and 
University Entrance or any Preliminary Examination. 

















HE Rev. R. M. BEADON BRYANT, B.A. Oxon, Rector 
of Leverton, near Boston, RECEIVES TWO PUPILS for Universities, 
Ordination, Med. Prelim., &c. Bracing air. 














FIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
REFUGES, &. 





The Committee gratefully thank the readers of ‘The Spectator” for the 
assistance already rendered, and 


URGENTLY APPEAL FOR FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, 





REFUGES FOR THE HOMELESS, 
HOME FOR WAIPFS. 

CRECHE FOR BABIES. 

SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF DISTRESS, 


Bankers. 
BARCLAY and CO., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Secretary. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


7ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, 
XY BIRMINGHAM. 





WANTED, on January 20th, if possible, for the Boys’ Grammar School, 
Aston, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, who must possess a Degree of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, and be qualified to teach the usual class 
subjects, including Freuch and German. Must be a good disciplinarian, and 
prepared to take an active part in the school games. 

Salary, £180. No residence. 

Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from the 
Head-Master, E. W. FLOYD, Esq., M.A., Woodlands, Doe Bank, Sutton 
Coldfield, to whom applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent as 
soon as possible. 


Birmingham, January 6th, 1903. 
 P eaialialian BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of LECTURER in 
MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary, £200 per annum. Candidates must 
have read the circular giving particulars of the duties of the post, which may 
be obtained on sending an addressed foolscap envelope to the Principal, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Romford Road, West Ham, E. 

All applications must be lodged with the PRINCIPAL before noon, 
January 29th, 1903. By order of the Council, 

Town Hall, West Ham, E., F. E. HILLEARY, 

January 6th, 1903. Town Clerk. 


\ rTARDENSHIP OF THE PASSMORE EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT. 


The COUNCIL will PROCEED in the month of February to the APPOINT: 
MENT of a WARDEN, 

















The salary is £250 per annum, with residence and board. 


Applications should be sent, together with not more than three references, 
to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, at the Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst of January. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


‘ The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this WOODARD SCHOOL will be VACANT 
NEXT JULY. 

The School is a Church of England Public School for 300 Boarders. 

Candidates must be in Priest’s Orders of the Church of England, under 
45 years of age, aud Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. 

Further information respecting duties, particulars of salary, &c., may be 
obtained, with a Form of Application, from the Provost of Denstone, 
Prebendary ‘TALBOT, Church Eaton, Stafford. 


MNHE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL are about to PROCEED to the ELECTION of a HEAD- 
MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate of some 
Un versity in the United Kingdom, Salary £250 a year and a capitation fee of 
£3 per scholar; house, rent-free. 
Full particulars to be seut, along with three recent testimonials, to the 
undersigued, on or before January 3lst, 1903, 
ARTHUR I. ROBINSON, 
2 King Street, Blackburn, 
Clerk to the Governors. 














SSISTANT-MASTER REQUIRED in a small Pre- 
paratory School for next term, January 20th. Good Classics aud usual 
school subjects. Salary, £40 to £50, resident.—Apply, with testimouials, to 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
CIENCE MISTRESS WANTED in a Small School 
for the Term beginning January 19th. B.Sc. Lond. preferred ; must 
have had experience in preparing Pupils for University Entrance and other 
Examinations. Salary from £120 to £150 per annum, non-resident.—Apply, 
Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead, near Haslemere. 








W ANTED, by a Cambridge Graduate, who has had 
considerable experience and success in preparing pupils for the Navy 
(assistant-clerks and cadets), a POST in an establishment where CANDI- 
DATES are RECEIVED for NAVAL EXAMINATIONS. Special subjects, 
Latin, French, English, geography, history. Moderate salary.—Address, 
R. W. PHILLIPS, Crunwere Rectory, Whitland, Carmarthenshire, S, Wales. 


ANTED, a LADY ART STUDENT to live with Lady 

Artist and work daily in her private studio from the life, and do out- 

door work when possible. Terms, including tuition, three guineas per week. 

References given and required,—Address, ‘'S.,” 4 Calverley Parade, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Fraulein WINTER (German 
State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
platz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14, English home 
life. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in July, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, NEXT TERM 

BEGINS JANUARY 19th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
NCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

IN CONNECTION WITH PENSIONNAT HEUBI, 
CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 

For further particulars apply Miss MAY YOUNG, Frognal Lodge, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. Escort from London, 
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FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


SANDALL ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 15th, 1903. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
January 14th, 1903. 

Term fee, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
anging from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 


((AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES'S ROAD, n.w. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 13th, 1903. 
The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
January 13th, 1903. 
Term fee, £2 1s. or £3 0s. 4d., according to age. 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum, 
For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
the School addresses. 


a 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Iate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos) 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. i 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House. 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


IRLS PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL OQ, 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 








Boarding Houses licensed by the Council :— 
23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham ; Head of the House, Miss Dingwall.’ 
Methven, South Side, Clapham Common; Head of the House, Mrs, 


James. 
8. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common; Head of the House, Mrs, 
F. Woodhouse. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School, or 
from the HEADS of the BOARDING HOUSES. 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 15th. The College 

rovides instruction for Students preparing for the University of London 
segues in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruction in subjects 
of General Education. There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene 
Department, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full information from the PRINCIPAL, 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Schp., Wadham 
Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th 
and 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (all first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; Ist 
place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to Woolwich. 
NEXT TERM, JAN. 18rH.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRE- 
TARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


NNOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Public 
School on Church of England Reformation Principles. LENT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 20th. Successes for 1902: 1 Prelim. Scient. Exhib., 
St. Barth.’s Hosp.; 2 Lond. Matric.; 1 City and Guilds of Lond. Entrance 
Exam. ; Fereday Fellowship, Taylorian Univ. Schol., 2nd Class Class. Mod., 
1st Class Class. Finals, Oxford; 3rd Class Science Tripos, 2 Class]. Sizarships, 
1 Class. Scholarship, Camb.; 8 Lower and 6 Higher Ox. and Camb. Joint 
Board Certificate; 11th Woolwich Entr.; 42nd Sandhurst Entr. For 1903: 
25th Woolwich Entrance. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRINSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 2lst. 
Entrance Examination at 11 a.m. on that day, 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C 


rvXHE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 

House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and is 
now (under the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 
tion of Naval Candidates. The position of the School, close to the Downs, is 
exceptionally good. 


eile 




















QT. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 


Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Twenty Public School Entrance Scholarships gained. 





Chapel, Gymnasium, 7 acres Playing-Fields, Swimming-Bath. 
NAVY CLASS to meet the requirements of NEW REGULATIONS 
starting January 16th. 


Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH. 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination, January 13th, 1903. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G, 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, January 17th, 1903. 
Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


RIGHTON (2 Queen Square).—S. MARY’S SCHOOL. 

For the Daughters of the Clergy and others.—Fees, 30 Gu neas per 
annum, inclusive of Board and Laundry, and Tuition in English and French, 
and Pianoforte. Extras: German, Latin, Drawing, Dancing, Violin, and 
Church Embroidery. Exams: Oxford Local, &c. Prospectus.—Apply, MOTHER 
SUPERIOR, with full postal address, School REOPENING JAN, 20th, 1903, 











EST HEATH SCHOOL 
HAM COMMON, —— eee, SUBREY, 
?rincipals : 


Miss E. E. LAWRENCE and Miss M. F. SKEAT. 
The School RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, January 21st, 1903, 


EACONSFIELD, SOUTH BUCKS, 


NORFOLK HOUSE SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY 2lst. Mr, 
Marcon will meet the 4 p.m. train at Paddington as usual. 


J\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for boys between 6 and 153 
years. Individualtuition. Bracing situation. Large grounds, gymnasium, 
&e. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn. Fees from 90 guineas.— 
Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of pupils, from R. F. WINCH, 
M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 

















ALISBURY SCHOOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903.—For 
full particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park, 
ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
: FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

388 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 
drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


RIVATE FRENCH FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and 
FAMILY COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. Moderate terms, 
French lessons.—LEY MARIE, 4 bis, Rue d'Estrées-Invalides, Paris. 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION.— ELECTION 

OF FOUNDATIONERS.—The FETTES GOVERNORS will in March 

next SELECT a certain number of CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION for 
the FOUNDATION in July and admission to the College in September. The 
number of Vacancies will probably be about Ten. The Candidates elected will 
receive Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be children of 
parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to 
give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over 1] and under 14 years of age 
complete upon July 15th next.—A pplication should be made before February 15th 
to Mr. A. RB. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, &c.—Edinburgh, Jan. 2nd, 1903. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
































Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


R. J. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation. Large garden. Country 
recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 





SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


NGLISH LITERATURE.— Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature, Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &c., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65—£55 per 

annum. Additional Boarding House next Term, which begins JANUARY 23rd. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address to Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BUBSAR. 


N OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls.—84 Fitzjohn’s 

Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. Reference kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton- 
Baynes, Mrs. E. I, Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A.(Lond.), Head-Mistress. 


\DENTHORPE, EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 
A tor Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 
high ground. Perfect sanitation. Good statf of Resident Mistresses and 
Visiting Professors. Special care of delicate girls. —Mrs. and Miss DODWELL 
KINGSFORD. 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 




















‘ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Heaithy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 








Street, E.C, 





PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
S The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. RB. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, ERR. Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq. M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM (1903) BEGINS MONDAY, January 12th. 
The School is organized as a First Grade Modern and Classical School with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 


For Prospectus, apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. _ 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE, near BOIS 
DE BOULOGNE. — Mile. GLATZ (Diplomée), Protestant, late of 
Princess Helena College, “ialing, and Liverpool High School, RECEIVES a 
FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to study Languages, Music, Art, &c. Pupils 
may atten: Classes at the Lycée, and Lectures at la Sorbonne. All the 
comforts and supervision of an English home. Highest references.—Pro- 
spectuses from Mlle. GLATZ, Paris, or St. Andrew’s Manse, Bournemouth, 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
J) RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectusonapplication,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 

















ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 


HERE WILL BE in JANUARY VACANCIES for 
THREE BOYS in first-class Preparatory School in North of Lendon. 
Gravel soil. Sanitation perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Good playground, cricket, and football field.—Prospectus, references, 
and full particulars from ‘‘ H.,’’ J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. — High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedale’s School, Head-Master. 


W ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


Small Public School. Moderate fees. Two additional boarding-houses now open. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 19ru. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 




















T H E Cc oO L L &E G E, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


ye HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 

KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES- 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 163 guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20TH.—A. R. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec. 


fo yds EDUCATED from 8 to 14, and carefully prepared 
for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools. ‘The 
Buildings have been specially designed and erected for the school. Chapel, 
gymnasium, swimming-bath, joiner’s shop. Bracing situation on the Surrey 
Hills. Twenty Public School Entyance Scholarships gained.—Rev. S. I. W. 
SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Surrey. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 
Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms. Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


jer-e MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 
(8 miles from London).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Fine old country house, beautiful 
grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &e.—The Misses FENTON. 


PRANK CALDERON'S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL, 
AINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 

















Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 








Conducted by Miss AGNI'S G. COOPER 
(For several years Registrar of the Teachers” Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Terms most favourable. 





N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
. High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZEGROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Heraim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated Envlish home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &e. University Examination & Inspection. 


TRACEY GRAMMAR 





T\ARTMOOR. — BOVEY 


SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





= AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 8rd, 


Qt MONICA’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SUBBEY. 








TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses, 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


LIFTON BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th, 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT,nearSEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

a 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professio 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorlan 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams.optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 


NivVE RSE PY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, »nd Cost of Residence in 
the we Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


i\' OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


























UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs, University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 














R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 
ie READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, and Kindred Subjects, at home and elsewhere ; examines; and helps 
oe and in her Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 


YLARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


eo SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 


Fourteenth Annual Issue. 











Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ke., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, B.C, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 


for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Fees £65 a year 


Diplomas. 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. 
(inclusive).—Fer Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition, For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 


26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, — 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil, Engineering, 


Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—_SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography. Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 


Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL | 


FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 


tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
| Références:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 


COLLEGE, 


Geneva. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application. 





HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRL§g 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-housg 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming. 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus addrosg 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


Rp dei seh pig PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals ~ 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systemg 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, ang 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


RNR. 

INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON, Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors. 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI: 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903, 














Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES deésireuses de se perfectionner dans |'¢tude 
speciale de la langue franyaise. Les lecons de francais, aussi bien que leg 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont ¢onnées 2 la maison; leg 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne.— Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser ii Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 


270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 14s 


Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth, 


ES TILLEULS, S™. ADRESSE, P. DU HAVRE 
FRANCE.—The Rev. E. O. BURBIDGE, B.A. (Prizeman of Lond, 
Univ.), for sixteen years Head-Master of Holmwood School, Bexhill, RECEIVES 
PUPILS; thorough modern education; French and German Conversation; 
healthy situation, near sea; excellent references. 





EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A | 


holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior | 


school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town."’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation, Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
ig BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &., apply to 
Miss GERTRUDE FRY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


CHOOL HOME FOR BOYS.— 

Mr. C. E, FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. Freeman was educated at Haileybury and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and has been a Schoolmaster 16 years. Mrs. Freeman is a trained 
nurse, and well qualified te look after the health of the pupils.—Address, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk. 


AMPSTEAD, LONDON.—A Lady with high University 
Honours and wide experience in the teaching and training of girls has 
VACANCIES in her high-class HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. No public 
examinations, but modern methods, certificated resident Mistresses, good 
lecturers, and all London advantages (concerts, galleries, &c.) High position 
on gravel soil; tennis in garden; fencing, gymnasium, riding lessons.—Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Bayford House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, London. 


























ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
a President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head- Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


{\OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 
ESSEX.—Head-Master, W. RHEAM, B.Sc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life. 
Special attentien te delicate boys. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selectiou of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


fh A eM M iE R I N G 


School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
Mr. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Adults also received,— 











| Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. 


YERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villaa FEW GIRLS, 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver. 
sational German. Music, instrumental, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting, 
References: English 
and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders,—Misg 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. Escort if wished. 





ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle, 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily, 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c, Comfortable house near the Bois, 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 





YDGATE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.—Excel- 
lent situation and climate. Boys Prepared for the Navy and Public 
Schools, Entrance or Entrance Scholarship Exams.—Prospectus and list of 
successes on application to the Head-Master, R. A. A, BERESFORD, M.A, 
Cautab. 


ID E F O BRB D, D EV ON, 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Modern Education. Preparation for Exams. Special attention to modern 
languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket. Entire charge of children from abroad, 
Principals, the Misses ABBOTT. 


QCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
‘ee Numbers limited, so that 








and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. 
Situated in a healthy district on 


each boy may have individual attention. 
Head-Master has had large 


chalk soil, and within easy reach of London, 
experience and success with boys of this class. issident tiumed nurses, 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor v1 the stat. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds, Testimonials and references irviu tue heads of publie schools, 
parents, pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—Addrvess “ T.,” 
c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


IVERPOOL OLLEGE, 
HUYTON HALL, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, 

Head-Mistress—Miss GERTRUDE ANTHONY, B.A, (London). 

Church of England Boarding and Day School for Girls, 

Country air, tennis, rounders, hockey, &c. 

Scholarships to Cambridge and Oxtord Universities, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. G. H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, 
Shaw Street, Liverpool. 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


} OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 

PRICE, M.A., and Mr. J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 
be prepared tor Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy situation. 
Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games. 
Cobs kept for riding. 45 boys. Two or Three Vacancies, 


ELICATE BOYS.—A Master at a Public School in 

one of the Home Counties has a VACANCY in his private house for a 

BOY who requires special care; situation high. open, bracing; south aspect; 

good garden.—For particulars, address SCHOOLMASTER, at Loraine House, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN. 
ith Title of L.L.A. 
SECRETAR Y, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 























Ww 
For Prospectus, apply to the 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME P—Boys, 


Ee Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, PART I 3s, 6d. net. 
MHE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART 


By Serwyn Brinton, M.A. A Complete Account of the Art of the 
Italian Revival, in Three Parts, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artists’ 





Address, 10 Bentinck Street, London, W.; and ‘‘ Staverton,” Bedford, 


Works, London: Simpkin, MarsHaLy, Hamiiton, Kent, & Co., Limited, 
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HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
OURNALIS™. 
For the Preparation of ‘Sadtesas Gouiiman as Private Secretaries, Short- 


iters, and Journalists. 
liana Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


(ITE OF Lo 


NDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstasuisHep 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 











The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 


vated the case may be. 
Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


EALTH or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 





Steamers, | Bristol | Jamaica 

(depart) (arrive) 

Port Morant ... os ove 17th Jan, j 380th Jan. 
Port Antonio . ose 3lst Jan. | 13th Feb. 





14th Feb. 27th Feb, 
Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply EI.DER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol znd Manchester. 


Port Royal 


9 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
b won class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Sruise. 








Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 
RIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES by 
their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
M F. GREEN and CO, ) Head Office—Fenchurch 
ate { ANDERSON. ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 














ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per + 1b. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


“There is sorrow on the Sea,” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(W380) ‘ Royal Benevolent SOCIETY: 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted, 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G, 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Goverument Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 





(esac OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c. 


MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe. Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&e. Sporting and Alpine Books, &e. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


L L Eb. VE. Ye, 
"J UVEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. NEW CATALOGUE (No. 99) NOW READY, price Sixpence. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 


Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809. 














O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STBEET, W. 





OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—AIl have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstene, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Velunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
manu’s Public Schools, 1816, Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OrFreRreD.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork eut of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1902; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds'’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vels., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1739; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, l4and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIBMINGHAM, 
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STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 

By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 3s, 6d. 

Part I.—NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church). 

Part IIL.—_THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National 
Church—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion). 

“A clever and suggestive book.”—Guardian. “It is a first step in a direction in which good ought to 
be possible.”—Notts Guardian. ‘His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many 
communions, for the most part delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another’s influence, strengthened with an abiding sense of 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.”—Academy. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place,” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sote ManuFractuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
vices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Sisaieéiusent, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 














910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9) 
“3 * repayable on demand, - 


tol 


° 
fo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
Cc, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 











CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and a Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ............s0eseseese000ee&1,500,000 
PORN OR EG BIE issesnsscvenickossnesoineccece £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PERO. s ccccccvcccsse iaiewesaecen £1010 0 
Half-Page ...... oe 5.5 (0 
Quarter-Page ...... asmaseses SRE @ 
Narrow Column ......eeeereee 310 0 
Haif-Column..... eove 115 0 
Quarter-ColuMD ....cecccceeee UlT 6 


COMPANIES. 


Outside Page .......ees...--£14 14 0 
Inside Page occocccccccccccece 1213 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional iine 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Hlalf- Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly.  terly. 
MO ec cecee os es BE OS, OMG... OFF 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasiag 
Colonies, America, 


ASPIRATIONS, 


A Story of To-day. 
By CONSTANCE WEST, 
8s. 6d. 


The WORLD.—< Miss West has written 
a ‘psychological’ story. The interest of 
the book lies almost entirely in the develop. 
ment of the heroine’s character. Evelynis 
a very clever study indeed......and the 
writing is good.” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. —<A ro. 
markable and striking novel.......Real 
insight and understanding of human 
nature. A strangely interesting work, 
which compels attention and admiration, 
Her style in prose and in arrangement is 
clear and effective, and we fancy that Miss 
West was right to dedicate her work to 
‘that spirit which has said to me “ Write, 
for these words are true and faithful’ 
That is just how they strike us.” 


The MORNING LEADER.— Miss West 
has a strong, thoughtful style, writes in 
clear-cut and well-built sentences, and has 
ideas of her own, qualities which are a 
high recommendation for any book.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—A 

tale that will find many appreciative 
readers,” 
The LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ The 
author has...... ideas, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions, and they are the thoughts and ideas 
of our modern world.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 
48 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION. 
THIS DAY, price 6d. ; postage free, 8d. 


EFFICIENCY IN EDUCA- 


TION. Inaugural Address delivered at the 
First Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical 
Association, November 29th, 1902. 
By the President, G. G. RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D, 
Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 


“Amid the hurry and dust of controversial 
education it is quite refreshing to turn to the 
speech delivered by the Professor of Humanity at 
Glasgow to the Scottish Classical Association. His 
‘Efficiency in Education’ is an excellent specimen 
of the academic address, trenchant and cogent; his 
plea for the retention of Classics is supported by 
singularly strong and sensible arguments.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Professor Ramsay’s observations are concerned 
with the place of the Classics, especially of Latin, 
in modern education...... His tacts, as well as his 
arguments, will astonish many people; they have 
certainly astonished me.” 
—Mr. ANDREW Lane in the Morning Post, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, 


Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 





NOW BEADY.—THE 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1903. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS :— 

Notes or THE Montu.—Mr. Batrour’s DEFENCE 
OF THE EpucaTion AcT or 1902. The Rev. Jobn 
Clifford, D.D.—LrRELaND’s Turrst. C. Edwardes, 
—A Mops. House or Commons, J. Rigby Smith. 
—WiILL THERE BE AN AMERICAN CaTACLYSM? 
Annie L. Diggs—A NavaL Encounter. The 
Late Marquis of Dutferiun and Ava.—'l'He LonpDon 
Tuspe Proptem. Heury Leach.—MipwinTER IN 
Kew Garpens. Nora Chesson.—Tue GosPeL OF 
Faiture, Arthur Lawrence.—INDiIa aS A WINTER 
Resort. Eustace A. MReynolds-Ball. — Avain 
'TANGER’S WIFE: a Romance of 1899, J. H. Yoxall, 
M,P,.—Recent Books. 
$2 & 83 Temple CHampBers, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 





France, Germany, India, 


China, &c, oo of co 1126.,01638.,083 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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No. 1 OUT TO-DAY. 


THE PRINTSELLER. 


A Magazine for Real Connoisseurs 
of Prints and Pictures. 


EVERY COLLECTOR, 
PRINT DEALER, 
PICTURE BUYER 


Should Read this Unique Publication, 





RARE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contributions by the best-known Art Experts 


of the day. 


SECURE A COPY AT ONCE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE PRINTSELLER. 





STREET, SERENE, W.c. 


Offices: 34 ESSEX 





FROM 


F, E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. By) 


No. 7. The Life-story of an Ex-Convict, with his Impressions of our 
Prison System and of the Working of the Prison Act of 1898. With 8 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 
“No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of the most difficult 
of social subjects.”—Daily Chronicle, 





THE AUTHORISED HISTORY. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. Being a History of the English 
Hospitallers of St. John, their Rise and Progress. By Rev. W. K. B. 
Beprorp and Lieut.-Col. Ricwarp HOLBECHE, respectively Genealogist and 
Librarian of the Order. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ An excellent and informing new work. sndlinign Mail. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE KENT” AND 
“ PICTURESQUE SURREY.” 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 


of Sketches by Duncan Mout. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. 
Haxpy, F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
“The artist’s touch is excellent...... the letterpress is very good.” —Slandard. 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.GS., F.Z.S. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features. With numerous Illustra- 
tious, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. (January 16th. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS. 
STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 

A Series of Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly illus- 
trating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, while 
others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great rarity 
and value. Only 320 copies of each Volume will be on sale. 


VOL. IT., 12s. 6d. net, NOW READY. 


THE CORONATION OF JAMES I. 

From the MS. of Elias Ashmole, now in the Bodleian Library. Editor, 

J. WickuaM Leae, F.R.C.P., F.S.A. Binding, Dallington ‘* Aphorismes,” 
bound for James I., with his Coat of Arms. 

Intending Subscribers are requested to send their orders to their Booksellers 

48 soon as possible. 





SMITH, ELDER AND GO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 

EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

SPECTATOR.—*“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should 
venture to tell so soon after death, within one moderate and modest volume, 
the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill, and the methods of the 
monumental Dictionary for which this Life was first written, are excellently 
vindicated by his success. His book is a miracle of condensation.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Lee has rendered another service to the reading public 
by his new biography....... There is an amount of solid work, an infinite 
patience, and a sense of proportion about this book which distinguish it trom 
anything of the kind that has so far been published.” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISEED.—With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE NONJURORS: 


Their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley & Canon of Lincoln, 
Author of “The Church in England,” “The Anglican Revival,” &. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“A really excellent piece of work...... the truth 
about the men and the party has been gathered with admirable diligence and 
eare, and the work will recognised at once as so eatnentaen - 


NELSON AND HIS CAPT AINS : Sketches of Famous 
Seamen. By W. H. Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won 
the Em ire, **Fights for the Flag,” “The Tale of the Great Mutiny,” 
‘“*How England Saved Europe,” &. With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile 
Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As picturesque and vigorous as its predecessors.”” 

GLOBE.—“ Very fascinating. He has brilliant deeds to describe, and he 
describes them brilliantly.” 

PILOT.—“ Mr, Fitchett is far beyond conventional eulogy. Enough to say 
that it is a worthy companion to his former works.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 
AnstTi£, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
*,* This book endeavours to exhibit in the form of a dialogue between several 
speakers the mode in which some questions of mind and life present them- 
seives to ordinary persons, 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford. By GrorGe CaLpERON. With 16 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 

THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

MONTHLY REVIEW.—“ Mr. George Calderon has joined in a conspiracy 
with the Kiplings, the Somervilles, and other persuns of ambidextrous gifts to 
raise the standard of authorship to a height beyond the reach of ordinary 
genius.” 





By JAMES 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket 
Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each 
Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth; or 3s. net in leather. 

Particulars upon Application. 

STANDARD.—“ Readers of Browning will be delighted to have the entire 
works of the poet in so compact and beautifnl a form, and will be grateful for 
the unusual excellence of the engravings...... The edition is as attractive as 
printer and binder could make it.” 


NOTICE, 
A THIRD IMPRESSION OF 


MR. MASON’S POPULAR NOVEL, 
THE FOUR FEATHERS, 


IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“ A tale which may be called a ‘ problem novel ’—without a glance 
at the Seventh Commandment; an ‘adventure novel ’—with the irreducible 
minimum of bloodshed ; and a. love story—without a single kiss.......The plot 
is worked out with remarkable ingenuity. The whole book has an elevated 
and restrained poetic quality, and is inspired at once by keen sympathy and 
by a manly stoicism.” 


London: SMITH, ELDE R and CO., » 15 Waterloo Place, S s We 





SEASONABLE © GIFTS. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM 
CALENDAR FOR 1{903. 


Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with Coloured Decorative Ilustra- 
tions by BLancoeE McManus, and a Verse ‘from the **Rubaiyat ” on each card, 
In box, 2s. 6d. net. 





GAMMER GRETHEL'S 
FAIRY TALES. 


With 34 Illustrations by Crurxsaang and others, Cover Designed in 
Colour, large square 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ACROSTICS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN offers each quarter to successful solvers 
Prizes of the value of £30. The Current Number contains the First Acrostic 
of a New Quarterly Series. 








London: F, E, ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, 





Editorial and Publishing Offices; 8 WELLINGTON STREET, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


NATIONAL. REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
By Georges Clemenceau (Member of the French Senate). 

A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 

THE PORT OF LONDON (with a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the West India Dock Company). 

THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, 
D.S.0., M.P. 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss 
Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WAR. By H. W. Wilson. 

THE POETRY OF HERRICK. 
Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfield. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 

We have examined the books of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW for the year ending September 30th, 1897, and 
for the year ending September 30th, 1902, and hereby 
certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. 

(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 
London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


By the Rev. Canon H. C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LOVE, AND LOUISA. 


MADAME ALBANESI, 


Author of “The Blunder of an Innocent,” “ Peter a Parasite.” 


* Louisa is a delightful and interesting person; it is quite a pleasure to know 
her...... Without recourse to elaborate descriptions of beauty or disquisitions 
upon charm, the author has managed to give her heroine a quite unusual 
attraction...... We recommend the story of Louisa to all those who enjoy the 
rare sensatiou of falling in love with the heroine of a novel.”—Spectator, 


“*We are reminded here and there of ‘A Bachelor’s Blunder,’ a novel 
in which Mr. Norris made his most decided success with the least novel 
material. Louisa is a very vivacious, pathetic, humorous, pretty heroine, and 
though some of the barriers which divide her from love are as otiose as the 
comma in the title, the method of erasing the obstacles interests to the end. 
If it were not for that very incompetent intriguer, the doctor, the book would 
represent a remarkable triumph of skill over material, Aunt Pheebe is one in 
a thousand, and it is not easy to draw with sympathy an old maiden lady who 
dresses abominably and manages the farmyard down to the pigs. The setting 
of the story also is good.”—Times, 


“ We are introduced to the little group of characters in such a way that we 
feel entirely acquainted with each one of them before the story is finished,—an 
acquaintanceship that is not soon forgotten, and that develops into a real friend- 
ship for them. We find them genuine.”—Boston Courier (U.S.A.) 


“Love, and Louisa,’ is a title suggestive of the stage...... But Madame 
Albanesi’s novel is anything but theatrical or stagey. The chief characters 
are life-drawn, it is evident, and drawn with perception and skill. The 
charming, self-willed Louisa, Lady Deevenish, and Lady Caroline Petersham, 
and Max Charnham, are no glibly-labelled puppets, but real flesh and blood, 
sensibly individualised so that we feel them, in a sense, as well as behold them. 
As to Louisa, she fascinates us from her very first appearance.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


*¢ Love, and Louisa,” is certainly a most fascinating book......It is bright 
and original, and deftly worked out. There is something going on all the time, 
and events are recorded in such a way that one’s attention is not for one 


mo.went allowed to drag. There is also some capital character sketching in 
the personalities of Louisa, Max Charnham, Mrs. Boyle, and the American 
girl, the siuger—admirably done portraits of real people.” 


—Boston Journa? (U.S.A.) 


SANDS AND CO., London. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence, 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains articles by well-known expert 





writers on— 
HUNTING GOLF 
TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &c., &c, 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “ Who’s Who,” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “ Parks, Natural and Arti- 
ficial,” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST, 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING. V. THE FOX. 

ENGLISH HEDGES. 

GOLF AND MOISTURE. 

THE WILD RABBIT’S INTELLIGENCE. 

THE GARDEN: NOTES TO BEGINNERS. 

THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HUNT. 


“The Animal of the Week” is Messrs. John Jones and Co,’s 
Pony Sire, “ Julius Cesar IL.” 








The current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
contains the First of the Third Quarterly Series of DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS. The COUNTY GENTLEMAN offers each 


quarter to successful solvers prizes to the value of Thirty Pounds. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “Back to the 
Land,” which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION IS 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d, 
per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Pubiishing Offiees— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By 


W. R. Letaasy. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. By Epwarp 


ArmsTRonG, M.A, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In 2 vols. 8vo, 

21s, net. 

-ESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Armstrong treats his subject with a 
] paper of its difficulties, and with an admirable breadth of view. 
— work which is not only meritorious but really great.” 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Dr. 
N. G. Prerson. Translated from the Dutch by A, A. WotzeL. Vol. I. 
8vo, 10s. net. 

iTENTS.—Introduction.—Origin of Value in Exchange.—Rent of Land.— 

Bast of Houses,—Intorest on Capital.—Profits of Entrepreneurs.— Wages of 

Labour.—On Price.—Principal Monetary Systems.—Banking in the Principal 

Countries. — Bills of Exchange and Foreign Exchanges. — Regulation of 

Currencies.—Appendix. 














A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Pav JANET and GaprieL S#artitrs. Translated by ApA Monanay. 
Edited by Professor Henry Jones, LL.D, Vol. I. Psycuonocy, Vol. Ii. 
Ernics, MeTapuysics, aND THEODICY. 8vo, 10s. net each vol, 





THIRD EDITION. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 


FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. By 
S. H. Butcuer, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


POMPEII: its Life and Art. By Aucust Mav. 


Translated by Francis W. Keitsry. With numerous Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND 


LITERATURE. Preceded bya Brief Summary of Bible History. By Dr. 
D. CasseL. Translated by Mrs. Henny Lucas. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d, net. 





an SECOND EDITION, REARRANGED. 

LIFE HISTORY ALBUM, TABLES, AND 
CHARTS, FOR RECORDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF BODY AND 
MIND FROM CHILDHOOD UPWARDS. With Introductory Remarks. 
Second Edition, Rearranged by Francis Gatton, D.C.L., F.R.S. Medium 
Svo, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. By Ross 


SranpisH NicHous. Profusely Illustrated, Medium 8vo, gilt top, 17s. net. 











KOTTO: being Japanese Curios, with Sundry 


Cobwebs. Collected by Larcapio Hearn. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
6s. net. 





REDUCED IN PRICE. ; 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER. With a few 


Explanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet by CHarLtes CowpEN 
CLARKE. Crown 8vo, Reduced from 7s. 6d. to 3s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| x . : ee 
weekly exchange of books at the houses a? Mkg oe Fees venue pra 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Mouthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 

1847; Handley Cross, 1854; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown's School Days, Ist edit., 1857. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue free.-HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS %” DIPLOMATIST 


2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s, net, 


TIMES.—“ To those who are acquainted with European Society, and are 
able to follow some of Sir Horace Rumbold’s pregnant allusions, these volumes 
will be most entertaining reading.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By 


EDWYN R. BEVAN. With Maps and Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


TIMES.—** It is seldom that the critic welcomes a work of so much ambition 
and achievement from a new historian as ‘ The House of Seleucus.’ Mr. Bevan 
comes forward with the first serious attempt made in modern times to treat the 
Seleucid realm as a whole, apart from the other Macedonian kingdoms. The 
result is astonishingly successful,” 


ACROSS ICELAND. By W. Bistxer, 


F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations from Photographs ans saps, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ As a thoroughly readable account of a land 
which, even in these days, is comparatively little known, the book could hardly 
be better.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ We think that this book, with its fresh impressionism, 
with its peculiar qualities of style, with its many mannerisms, with its sugges- 
tion of extremely wide historical reading, will be read with interest both for 
its actual merit and for the promise that it gives of greater performance,” 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By the Author of “‘ Casting of Nets.” Second Large Impression, 66, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*CYNTHIA’S WAY.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. Second Impression, 6s, 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ Mrs. Sidgwick is a very clever story-teller and ‘ The 
Thousand Eugenias’ is a most entertaining volume.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





Pp. 390, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s,; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3, Redemption; 4, The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11, Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loypoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





WHITEWAY’S' DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should: be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“‘comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


NEW NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE WINDING ROAD. 
GODFREY, Author of ** Poor Human Nature.” 
“A distinguished piece of work.”—Athenzum. 
** A work of art.”’—Times. 
** An idyllic fancy.”— World, 
**A fresh and attractive work.’’-—Morning Post. 
**Comes as a freshening change.” — Academy. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, and 
G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is a delicious humour, not only of incident, but of phrase and ex- 
pression.” —Literary World, 
“ A very amusing and fascinating book about life in Holland.” 
—Mr. G. K. Cuesterton in Daily News. 
“ Dip where one will into her sparkling pages, one is certain to find entertain- 
ment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Not a dull line in the book.” —Pilot. 


“The book is so light and bright and alive with inimitable types that you 
will find it all too short.”—Truth, 


THE LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. 


WILFRID WARD, Author of ‘‘ One Poor Scruple.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready shortly. 





By Evizabetu 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 
IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*‘Spirited and informing. One realises Tuscan rural life.”—Academy. 
** The reader will scarcely fail to find something charming on every page.” 
—Morning Post. 
“*To read the book is like being in Tuscany with English people.”—Scotsman. 





A BOOK ABOUT CHILDREN. 
THE CHILD MIND. By 


BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


“‘This deeply interesting and original work...... All who wish to understand 
and help their children, or those of others, cannot fail to rise from its pages 
with a sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child mind.” 

—Spectator. 





POETRY. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Witt 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net; bound in leather, 5s. net. 


No one of his books—for general readers, hardly his complete poems— 
gives such a sense of his gifts as does this volume.”—Academy. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The sonnet, once deemed the most intractable form of verse, becomes in 
the hands of Mr. Edmond Holmes a singularly pliable instrument.” 
—Daily News, 
*,* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuarurs 


DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), uniform 
with “‘A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. By 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of ‘“Wagner’s Heroes,” 
“Wagner’s Heroines.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, and 
Cover-Design by HENRY OSPOVAT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** An excellent present for girls.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Tlustrations, a Title-page 
and Cover-Design by K. M. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


** A perfectly delightful story of childhood...... the book is one to buy, to read, 
to keep, and to treasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE GOLDEN AGE.” 


DREAM DAYS. By Kennere Graname. 


With 10 Full-page Photogravures, Titie-page, Cover-Design, and Tail-pieces 
by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Ordinary 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. T. QurtteR-Covucu in the Daily News :—‘‘ Voices more canorous than 
mine have sung the praises of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘Golden Age,’ and at 
this time I am not going to begin. All I wish to say is that henceforward it 
behoves everyone who respects his library to possess two copies of that delect- 
able work...... Why, then, should we be in a hurry to possess the book in 
another form? Because its publisher, Mr. John Lane, in a moment of happy 
inspiration, bethought him of an artist called Maxfield Parrish; and of Mr. 
Parrish (to cut my rhapsodies short) I will only say he is the most 
delightful illustrator alive.” 





MrT. Fisher Unwin’s New Boots 


A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 


THE LONG VIGIL 
By F. JENNER TAYLER, 
Author of ‘‘ Wanted, a Hero.” Red Cloth Library. 6g, 





Crown 8vo. 





THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge; Author of « Julian 
the Philosopher,” &c., &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ContTENtTs.—The Conflict of Duties—Religious and Good Taste—Theological 
Reading for Non-Theological Readers—Hatred and Charity—The Religious 
Needs of the Intellectual Life—The Moral Standard of the Intellectual Life 
—Religious Teaching in Schools—Man’s Responsibility for his Beliefs. 
Sectarianism—and Six other Essays. 





AMONG THE PEOPLE OF 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Red, White, Yellow,and Brown. By Franceg 
E, Herring, Author of ‘‘Canadian Camp Life.” Fuily Illustrated from 
Original Photographs, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE NIETZSCHE LIBRARY. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. By Friepricn 


Nierzsc#e. Translated by Jouanna Vouz. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d, net, 


LUNCHEONS : 


With over 200 Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


THE HOUSE: the Journal of Arts and Crafts, 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
The Contents include ‘‘Some Historical Tapestries,” * English Porcelain,” 


“Interesting Lacework,” ‘‘ Pages for Amateur Photographers,” and a 
Prize Competition. 


a Cook’s Picture Book, 


By Mary Ronaup. Large crown 8yo, cloth, 


Price 6d. 


Mr. Unwin will publish on January 19th a New Novel ly 


LUCAS CLEEVE, entitled 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. 6s. 








Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR in this week’s ONLOOKER says:~ 


‘4 Among the books / have recently read, the one which 
has most impressed me is an old book by @ welleknown 
writer—I mean Mark Rutherford’s ‘Autobiography’ and 
Mark Rutherford’s ‘Redemption.’ If have not read for 
years a book which produced in me a more profound 
impression. The story, so common in this country of 
profound religious mental conflict, is told with such 
beautiful reserve and simplicity of language that it 
grasps your attention and sympathy from the first page. 
Though its value is mainly as a record of personal 
experience, it has an indirect and very potent importance 
as a picture of true religion—the religion of humanity. 1 
read at the same time a record of another mind—a very 
fine mind, and a very religious one; but it struck me as 
almost egotistic and even squalid with its absorption in 
personal feelings in comparison with the devotion of 
Mark Rutherford, which sought salvation in the redemps 
tion of others; and those the poorest and most hopeless 
outcasts of the slums of a great city.” 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS, 
Edited by REUBEN SHAPCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

MARK RUTHERFORD. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING, and other Papers. 


THE REVOLUTION IN 

TANNER’S LANE: 
CATHARINE FURZE: a Novel. 

CLARA HOPGOOD. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 6s. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street W.; and New York, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps and 75 Illustrations from Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


RURAL ENGLAND: 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches carried out 
in the Years 1901 and 1902. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘‘*A Farmer’s Year,” &c, 


§7. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* We wish we could linger longer 
over this fascinating if doleful book. It is one which every member 
of Parliament and every landlord should read : a plain, unvarnished 
tale, unflinchingly told, with all its author's well-known charm of 
style.” 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE.—* The book presents a very 
effective and comprehensive picture of the condition of agricultur® 
at the close of the nineteenth and in the opening years of the 
twentieth century. The well-known ability of the author renders 
it unnecessary to say that it is clearly drawn up, while from a 
literary point of view the book will also take high rank.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—*“* Rural England’ is packed throughout 
with facts and figures of the most practical character; but it is 
also a book to be turned to with keen relish by those whom the dry 
bones alone would certainly repel...... Mr. Haggard’s book is rich 
in just such country lore as will appeal to those who delight in 
country life and ways without concerning themselves very closely 
with the serious problems of the time.” 

LAND AGENTS’ RECORD.—“ The agricultural interests of 
this country owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Rider Haggard, 
not only for the two years which he has devoted so ungrudgingly to 
this great work, but also for the clear, moderate, and interesting way 
in which he has so ably placed on record the actual and real condi- 
tion of our great rural industry in the opening years of the twentieth 
century.” 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“The book is admirably illus- 
trated, and will take a permanent place in the indispensable library 
books of the English country gentleman.” 


THE TIMES.—“ All who have read ‘A Farmer's Year,’ from 
the same pen, will admit how well qualified the author was to 
undertake a mission of this sort, and a perusal of these volumes will 
serve to demonstrate in what an interesting way he has discharged 
i 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Rider Haggard rendered the nation a 
signal service when he undertook the task of following in Arthur 
Young’s footsteps, and reporting upon the condition of rural Eng- 
Tand...s< Many will admit that his‘Rural England’ is the most 
deeply impressive book they have read for many a day. Mr. 
Haggard has done for the people of the country what Mr. Charles 
300th and Mr. Rowntree have done for the people of the towns.” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. —“It cannot fail to be of 
fascinating interest to everybody whose heart is in the country. 
It isan ‘open-air book’ in the truest sense of the term, written 
with a personal charm and a whole-hearted love of the soil, of 
growing things, of country sights and sounds, that, despite its 
ballast of facts and figures, carries it into the domain of literature. 
As a faithful and, within its limits, complete picture of rural 
England at the close of the nineteenth century I think it will live 
for many generations to come.” 





THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: being 


Chapters in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries. By the late Wittiam Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. Edited by Wattrr Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Oxford ; and C, H. Turner, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
28s. net. {On Monday next. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LIFE AND 


LETTERS. Edited by his Wire. With 6 Photogravure Illustratious 
(3 Portraits), 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ The charm of veritable romance clings round the 
remarkable life-story of the late Professor Max Miller to a degree seldom 
encountered in the biography even of great men.” 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, 


its Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 
Syo, 12s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘ Here we must leave this delightful book— 
delightful as much for its scholarship and its lucidity as for its penetrating in- 
sight into the psychology of laughter and its keen appreciation of the humorous 
sides of human nature.” 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND TO THE 


RE-OPENING OF THE SUDAN. By Freperic W. Futter. With 
Frontispiece and Map of Egypt and the Sudan, crown $vo, 6s. net. 
[On Monday next, 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOCY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newsort, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's; and the Rev. DarweLu Stone, M.A., Principal ot 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. 


CuarLes BopinGTon, Canon and Precentor of Lichfeld. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[On Monday next, 


STATION STUDIES: being the Jottings of 


an African Official. By LioneL Portman. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETVE£.—“In Mr. Portiman’s pages the record of the 
trivial round, the common task, 1s enlivened by a caustic humour and much 
good-natured chaff of officialdom—a freedom the writer allows himself now 
that he is no longer swathed in red tape.” 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. LANG. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lance. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Since R. L. Stevenson's ‘ New Arabian Nights’ 
we have had no better or more amusing bock than Mr. Lang’s ‘The Dis- 
entanglers,’ It would be useless to criticise this wholly delightful work.” 





By the Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols, 
IIT. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and 
VIII., 1793-1800, 363. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM 


AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Late Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM 


THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols. 


crown 8vo, 5s. net cach, 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Eigura and CHEAPER 
Epiri0n (1901). Revised, with a New Introduction and Summary, crown 
Svo, 6s, net. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Tdeas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Marg Roost, M.D., 
F.R.S. Rec sed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Authoe’s Son, Joan Lewis 
Rocer. NEW EDITION (1901), Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Most Brilliant Success of the Day, and the 


BRIGHTEST, BIGGEST, AND BEST 
SIXPENNY MAGAZINE IS 


THE WINDSOR. 


SOSSSSSSSOSSSSHSSSOSSSSSESSSSOSSEOSEOOSD 


The magnificent attractions announced for the New Volume have brought forth many an echo of The 


Times pronouncement on “THE WINDSOR.” 


“MARVELLOUS; A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS.” 


The New Volume will 


include 


STORIES 


by the following famous Novelists: 


RUDYARD KIPLING E NESBIT 

MAX PEMBERTON H. RIDER HAGGARD 
S. BARING-GOULD BEATRICE HARRADEN 
EGERTON CASTLE “Q” 

ROBERT BARR 


GUY BOOTHBY 
FRED M. WHITE 
E. F. BENSON 
MAX ADELER 


S. R. CROCKETT 

E. P. OPPENHEIM 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
IAN MACLAREN 

And Others, 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 


(These will prove to be ihe most varied, the most entertaining, and the most instructive that enterprise and expenditure can command), by 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 


‘Sir HENRY IRVING 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, MP, 
ANDREW LANG 


SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES 





No contemporary magazine attempts to approach the superb excellence of “THE WINDSOR’S” 


PICTURES. 


Work from all the leading artists of the day is inciuded, 





THE WINDSOR /S THE 


SIXPENCE - - 


MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME. 
MONTHLY. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS CPPENHEIM’S NEW ROMANCE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
6s. 


THE TRAITORS. 


“Tts interest begins on the first page, and ends on the last. 
The plot is ingenious and well-managed, the movement of the 
story is admirably swift and smooth, and the characters are 
exceedingly vivacious. The reader’s excitement is kept on the 
stretch to the very end.”—Athenzum. 

“Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim stands for action and the rattle of 
guns, and plies as vigorous a weapon as his virile characters. An 
excellent story.”—Daily Mail. 

6s. 


THE TRAITORS. 
Author of ‘The Great Awakening,” ‘‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
“The many admirers of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novels 


will welcome ‘The Traitors,’ a remarkable work in this gifted 
author’s best style. There is a delightful element of romance in 
this strikingly original story.”—Bristol Mercury. 


THE PLACUE OF THE HEART. 6s. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST, 

Author of “ False Dawn,” “Rust of Gold,” “On the Verge,” &c. 

“ We welcome, then, the more emphatically for its rarity, the 
intense, manly, and dignified studies of the master passion which 
Mr. Francis Prevost presents in the remarkable volume before us. 
Here are three studies of the love of men displayed with great 
skill and force, and with an unusual sense of literary propriety 
and effect. He employs it in a fine virile spirit by means of some 
of the keenest and most cleanly cut dialogue we have encountered 
for a long while. Scarcely a word is out of place, just as no 
single passing emotion evoked by the situation seems to escape 
him. We are plunged at once into the heart of the position. 
There is no waste of description, and where narrative is needed 
the touch is swift, keen, and effective. There are passages which 
strike us as being simply masterly in their grip upon the 
imagination. This is a book of quite uncommon quality, stamp- 
ing its author as a man of true perception and high executive 
power.”—Daily Chronicle. 





THE EMPTY HOTEL, 


By A. C. GUNTER, 


Author of “Mr. Barnes of New York,’ “Mr. Potter of 
Texas,” &c. 


“Where could this be surpassed for its breathless swing? 
Even Lew Wallace’s description of the chariot race in ‘Ben Hur’ 
must take a back seat.”—Scotsman. 


“One of the brightest, raciest books he has written since ‘ Mr. 
Barnes of New York.’”—Literary World, 


THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ A Man of His Age,” “The Seven Houses,” 


&e. 


The Manchester Dispatch says :—“ Contains some of Mr. Drum: 
mond’s best work. No story writer has a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with medieval France than Mr. Drummond, and these strong 
and stirring tales, while in parts they recall his previous works, 
«The Seven Houses’ and ‘The Lord of the Soil,’ have the advan- 
tage of a closer texture and a quicker action.” 





THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
“A very lively, thrilling, and entertaining tale. Mr. Boothby 
has not done anything better.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than any of its pre 
decessors from the same pen.”—Public Opinion, 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Ltd., 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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